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Inthepastyeai; 
this  Chicagoan  has  ,  ^ , 
changed  supermarket 
perfumes,  banks 
...and  newspapera'^^ 

More  and  more  Chicagoans  afre  chahflfriqjy>^ 

to  Chicago  Today.  And  th6^$ 

have  shown  up  dramatically  In  fj  df  yM/j 


An  engineer 
leeks  ever 
the  weekly 
newspapers 

News  service 
is  launched 
by  Menilor 


circulation  figures.  ^  ;  A 

The  latest  ABC  figures  iodicaew 
taken  a  lead  of  13,252  in  total  icki^ 
circulation  over  this  oth^  Ghicig# 
evening  newspaper..  «  ^ 

Why?  We  think  it  has  a’iW  d« 

our  crisn  confcise.  visual  arid  >  ^ 


our  crisp,  concise,  visual  arid '  • 
contemporary  style  of  idWTj^li$m.! 
well  into  the  new  life  st^e&an^  si 
well  with  the  people  living  tRerk  ' 
Advertisers  are  changing  ^«el 
In  the  first  10  rponths.o!  1,t7f^»  I 
display  advertising  hai  increaflP, 
1 ,520,000  lines  virhlle  tha.Qth0gSv( 
paper  has  decljned/by  I.OtG^j^ 
If  you’re  hot  apar|of  thc^Ki 
Today  scene, 

^CHIcaso  m/':  .■  . 


Yoiid  need  a  stadium  crammed  ¥fith 
baseball  bats,  several  thousand  easels 
and  cameras,  a  warehouse  loaded 
¥nth  drums  and  bu^es,  a  sporting 

goods  store  full  of  bowlii^  balls, 
tennis  rackets  and  goK  clubs, 
a  world  tour  guide,  Santa’s  work¬ 
shop  of  Christmas  tree  trimmings, 
a  horse  farm,  a  good  sized  doll 

shop,  lots  of  automobile  We  sponsor  things.  Like 

^  ^  sandlot  baseball  classics. 

driving  instructors,  a 

-  ^  American  and  Constitution  Day 

parades.  Duckpin  and  tenpin  tourna- 
ments.  Maryland  State  Jr.  Tennis  Championships. 

■  _  ^  ^  f  Baltimore  Women’s  Golf  Association  Jr. 

Championships  and  the  hole-in-one  golf 
w  ww'B  ■  V  w  ■  tournament.  We  send  Jr.  Diplomats 

around  the  world  and  hold  an 

Vl  OpniCS  SulQ  DC  2K  IC3SC  annual  Christmas  tree  trimming 

^  contest.  We  sponsor  the 

1P8  years  old  to  swing  like 

^ 9  have  a  hand  in  teaching  children 

how  to  drive  safely.  We  run  a  newspaper 
*  ■  B^iCOB  B  workshop  for  college  students.  We  play  a 

major  role  in  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
III  l^cUDIini^^l^C*  Foundation  Journalism  Awards  every  year. 
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^^BB  B  B^PB  BvCBB  B  workshop  for  college  students.  We  play  a 

major  role  in  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation  Journalism  Awards  every  year. 
We’ve  been  doing  things  like  these  since  1773. 
And  it’s  because  of  this  community  involvement  that  we’ve  enjoyed  a  circulation  leadership 
in  Baltimore  for  the  last  44  of  those  years.  People  Paper. 

The  News  American 


Harte-Hanks  publishers  recognize 
the  potential  efficiencies  in  new 
electronic  technology. 


But  they  don’t  get  carried  away. 
Instead  they  call  on  Bob  Chuck, 
our  corporate  director  of  systems  and 


engineering.  A  registered  professional 
industrial  engineer,  Bob  uses  the  total 
systems  approach  to  planning.  His  work 
helps  our  managers  leapfrog  traditional 
departmentalized  functions.  In  short,  he 
coordinates  equipment,  material,  people, 
procedures,  controls,  and  timetables. 

Bob  is  just  one  of  our  experienced 
management  specialists  who  helps 
solve  problems  in  production  and 
engineering,  sales,  marketing,  distribution, 
financial  planning  and  labor  relations. 

Our  goal  is  to  produce  a  better 
product  at  a  lower  unit  cost. 

And  that’s  practical. 


hARTE'hANks  NEWSDApERS,  iNC. 


Abilene  Reporter-News 
Big  Spring  Herald 
Bryan  Daily  Eagle 
Commerce  Journal 
Corpus  Christ!  Caller-Times 
Corsicana  Sun 


Denison  Herald 
Framingham  News 
Greenville  Herald-Banner 
Hamilton  Journal  News 
Huntsville  Item 
Lewisville  Leader 


Marshall  News  Messenger 
Paris  News 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News 
Ypsilanti  Press 


Executive  Offices:  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78206 


Expand  Your 
<  Market  With 

DYnamic 

ciRCULanon 

DYNAMIC  CIRCULATION  .  .  . 

•  Provides  solid  growth  in  your  circulation 

•  Gives  you  100%  verified  orders 

•  Builds  your  circulation  through;  boy  crew 
sales,  adult  sales  and  telephone  sales 

•  Employs  boys  and  adults  that  you’d  be 
happy  to  have  in  your  office  or  your  home! 

•  Gets  results 

To  get  Dynamic  Circulation  for  your  newspaper, 
call  us  at  the  number  most  convenient  for  you: 

(609)  (Southern  New  Jersey)  629-5538 
(203)  (Connecticut)  278-5603 


y^NAMiC 

tnCULA  TtON 

16-J-601  North  Black  Horse  Pike 
Williamstown,  New  Jersey  08094 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

DECEMBER 

5- 17 — API  seminar  for  city  editors  (newspapers  under  75,000  circulation). 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

7 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Central  South  Carolina  chapter.  Capstone  House, 
Columbia,  S.C. 

15- 18 — Pacific  Northwest  Circulation  Advisors  Workshop.  Country  Squire 
Inn,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

JANUARY 

2- 14 — API  seminar  on  management  and  costs  (newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

6- 8 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Virginia  Associated  Press,  Virginia  News 
Photographers.  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond. 

8- 11 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  O. 

13-15 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Executive  House.  Scottsdale. 

16- 19 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

16-28 — API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton  Hotel. 
Boston. 

20-22 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Nashville. 

20-23 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel.  Boston,  Mass. 

23- 26— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  sales  meeting.  Jung 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

27- 28 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association.  Benson  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

28- 29 — Texas  United  Press  International  Association.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

28-30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  central  region 

seminar,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28-30 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Personnel  Management  Workshop. 
Gateway  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

30-Feb.  II — API  seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

3- 5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles. 

9- 1 1 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany.  N.Y. 

10- 12 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Mobile,  Ala. 

10-12 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia,  S.C. 

10-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 

13-16— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Alexandria, 
Louisiana. 

13-25— API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  N  Y. 

18-20 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 20 — National  Classified  Advertising  Supervisors,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

20-22 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

24- 26— Pe  nnsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  display  advertising 
conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Lancaster. 

26- 29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Houston  Oaks  Hotel,  Houston. 

27- Mar.  10 — API  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

MARCH 

2-4 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar  on  State  Govern¬ 
ment.  Harrisburg  Sheraton,  Harrisburg. 

5- 7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse  Country 
House,  Syracuse. 

12-14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (western  division) 
mechanical  conference.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

16- 17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  newspaper  institute.  Playboy  Hotel, 
McAfee,  N.J. 

17- 19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Kahler  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

17-19 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Content  Packaging  Workshop.  Gate¬ 
way  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

19- 31 — API  seminar  on  management  &  costs  (newspapers  over  75,000  cir¬ 
culation)  Columbia  University.  N.Y. 

24-25 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

APRIL 

6- 8 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria. 
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In  one  year, 


— Kingsport  Times-News 


The  Harris  1100  electronic  editor  does  for  proofing  and  correcting  what 
photocomposition  does  for  typesetting. 

It  saves  money. 

With  punched  paper  tape  input,  copy  is  displayed,  50  lines  at  a  time, 
on  a  video  screen.  Changes  are  typed  out  on  the  keyboard,  and  revised 
copy  appears  instantly  on  the  screen. 

At  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News,  a  Harris  1 100  is  being  worked 
at  a  15-hour-a-day  clip,  for  proofreading,  correcting  and  revising  over 
90%  of  the  150  columns  of  editorial  and  classified  copy. 

With  the  savings  it’s  making  in  personnel  and  equipment  costs,  the 
Times-News  figures  the  Harris  1100  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  year. 

And  that’s  the  kind  of  news  to  gladden  the  heart  of  any  publisher. 

Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  Intertype  Division,  215  U.S.  High¬ 
way  22,  Watchung,  New  Jersey  07060. 


HARRIS 


Communication 

Technology 


This  farmer  is  back  at  work  because  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  developed  by  medical  research. 
Most  heart  attack  victims  survive  first  attacks. 
Of  those  who  do,  4  out  of  5  go  back  to  work. 

Close  to  164  million  Heart  Fund  dollars  chan¬ 
neled  into  heart  research  since  1949  helped 
make  this  progress  possible. 


SO  more  will  live 

HEART  FUND 

Contributed  by  the  FubUsher 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  I>enora  Williamson 

A  REAL  “GEE  WHIZ”  STORY— Trying  to  encourage  livelier 
writing,  the  publisher  of  the  Indiana  University  Daily  Student 
out  in  Bloomington,  Jack  Backer,  ordered  a  rubber  stamp  that 
said  “Gee  ^hiz”,  and  any  story  he  especially  liked  he  would 
stamp  with  a  well-inked  “Gee  Whiz”  and  send  to  the  reporter. 
When  Mrs.  Backer  gave  birth  to  the  coui)le's  first  son  in  No¬ 
vember,  the  Daily  Student  staff  stretched  a  20-foot  banner  across 
the  entrance  to  Ernie  Pyle  Hall.  The  sign  stated:  “Gee  W'^hiz, 
Jack.” 

*  *  * 

“DIGESTING  THE  NEW'S”  may  no  longer  be  a  figure  of 
speech.  The  Detroit  Netcs  recently  got  a  packet  of  edible 
glucose  sugar  made  from  the  pages  of  leading  newspapers, 
including  one  of  the  News’  own  front  pages.  The  glucose  came 
I  from  the  IJ.S.  Army’s  Natick  (Mass.)  Laboratories  which  said 
I  its  scientists  had  developed  a  sugar-making  process  that  uses 
'  discarded  cellulose,  a  component  of  cardboard  boxes,  bags, 
j  newsprint  and  other  wood  pulp  products.  News  staffer  Armand 
Gebert  tried  tbe  sample.  His  verdict:  “A  sugary  taste,  but  not 
quite  as  sweet  as  sugar  cane.”  Another  staff  wag  suggests  soon 
j  you  may  be  able  to  sweeten  your  coffee  with  an  old  sports 
I  section,  or  even  sprinkle  the  comics  over  breakfast  cereal. 

I  YOU  MIGHT  AS  WELL  KNOW  that  Blackie  Sherrod, 
j  executive  sports  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  recently  told 

his  column  readers  that  he  had  learned  of  “the  Indian  who 
opened  a  bar  in  New'  York  and  charged  $24  for  a  Manhattan.” 

*  *  * 

PUNNY  HEADS- -A  correspondent  swears  that  the  Neie 
York  Neil'S  cutlines  for  a  photo  of  a  scantily  clad  girl  strolling 
along  a  Miami  Beach  with  a  bear  on  a  least  read:  “That’s  a  Big 
Bear  Behind.”  Meanwhile,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  in 
using  the  AP  report  by  W  illiam  J.  Waugh  that  “he”  turned  up 
three  times  as  often  as  “she”  in  elementarv  school  reading 
matter,  came  up  with  a  sparkled:  “See  Dick.  See  Dick,  See 
Dick.  See  Jane.’  ’ 

AND  A  BUBBLY  LEAD — Staff  writer  Kyle  Vance’s  opener 
in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  story  about  a  dissatisfied 
stockholder  of  a  distillery  sending  the  company  to  the  auction 
block:  “A  bourbon  factory  on  the  rocks  will  be  sold  at  auction 
Monday  to  satisfy  unexplained  claims  of  its  chief  owner.” 

*  *  * 

TAMPA  TRIBUNE  TURTLE  TALK— D.  R.  of  Tampa  wrote 
I  the  action-line  “troubleshooter”  column  as  follows:  “Please  don’t 
I  think  I’ve  flipped  my  lid,  but  I  would  like  to  know  if  turtles  hear 
and  understand  what  humans  say,  when  and  if  humans  talk  to 
turtles.”  Answer:  “As  for  actually  comprehending  the  meanings 
of  words,  they  probably  don’t.  There’s  a  ‘probably’  there  be¬ 
cause  scientists  and  even  people  who  are  involved  with  turtles 
as  pets  agree  that  turtles  seem  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
intelligence  that  rivals  that  of  even  some  mammals  .  .  .”  Now 
you  know. 

*  *  «• 

PAGE  ONE  NEWS  ON  SOCIETY  PAGE— A  headline  in  the 
Altus  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat  revealed:  “Former  Girl  Weds 
in  Oklahoma  City.”  Of  course,  the  story  was  about  a  former 
resident  of  Altus  who  was  married  in  Oklahoma  City — but 
that’s  not  what  that  headline  said. 

*  ♦  * 

HOW’S  THAT  AGAIN  DEPARTMENT:  The  third  graph 
in  an  AP  story  of  an  Ohio  explosion  as  printed  in  the  El  Paso 
Times  read:  “The  names  of  those  unidentified  were  withheld 
pending  the  notification  of  next  of  kin.” 

*  *  « 

THERE’S  A  NEW  PICKET  TYPE  LINE  in  Dallas.  The 
Times-Herald  has  a  football  score  forecast  feature  by  Blackie 
Sherrod,  executive  sports  editor,  and  five  staffers.  The  head 
for  the  feature  is  naturally  “Pick-It  Line.” 
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Great  things  happen  ...when  people  get 
together  to  work  together  for  the  good  and 
the  growth  of  a  community. 

Great  things,  such  as  better  city  government 
—civic  and  cultural  improvements,  such  as 
new  hospitals,  museums,  libraries  — better 
understanding  between  all  cultural  and 
ethnic  groups. 

But,  great  things  can  happen  only  when 
there  is  leadership  and  direction,  and  in 
Mobile  that  leadership  often  comes  from 
the  daily  newspaper  that  reaches  into  every 
segment  of  the  population.  Mobile  moves 
...in  culture,  industry,  commerce,  and 
education  ...and  the  Mobile  Press -Register 
is  the  catalyst  that  makes  it  move. 

This  is  relevance. 


{The  Itlobile  P  ress  Register 

MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  6l  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Courts — opened  and  closed 

In  New  York  City,  a  state  Supreme  Court  judge  barred  the  press 
and  public  from  the  trial  of  a  man  charged  with  extortion-conspiracy 
and  admonished  attorneys  and  witnesses  not  to  discuss  the  case  with 
reporters.  New  York  reporters  as  well  as  their  newspapers  and  journal¬ 
istic  groups  have  taken  legal  action  to  reverse  the  judge’s  decision. 

In  Ravenna,  Ohio,  a  judge  in  the  Kent  State  trials  forbade  cameras 
and  electronic  equipment  from  the  courthouse  area,  prohibited 
sketching  in  the  courtroom,  and  ordered  attorneys  and  witnesses  as 
w'ell  as  county  employes  to  refrain  from  talking  to  the  press. 

In  Arizona,  the  state  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decision  of  a 
justice  of  the  {>eace  and  ordered  a  preliminary  hearing  of  an  accused 
murderer  opened  to  the  press  and  public.  “A  citizen  who  is  refused 
admission  to  a  courtroom  is  denied  the  same  kind  of  right  as  one 
turned  away  from  a  public  park,”  the  court  said. 

In  Chicago,  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  a  lower 
court  decision  which  had  prevented  attorneys  from  commenting  on 
or  discussing  their  cases  pending  in  court.  In  ending  the  gag  rule, 
under  which  an  attorney  had  been  censured  and  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  from  practice,  the  court  said;  “A  blanket  prohibition  .  .  . 
against  all  comment  .  .  .  cannot  stand  without  a  mockery  of  the  free 
speech  guarantee  of  the  First  Amendment.” 

The  logic  of  the  last  two  decisions  is  more  apparent  to  us  than  that 
utilized  in  the  first  two  instances.  There  are  ways  to  protect  the 
rights  of  defendants  other  than  barring  the  public  and  press. 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1971 — 25,627 
Renewal  Rate — 75,09% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Craig  Tomkinson,  Jerome  H. 
Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 


Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 


Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen, 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Earl  W. 
Wilken,  Harry  H.  Yocherer. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 


Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 


Washington  probes 

The  inspection  of  reporters’  desks  in  the  Pentagon  press  room  by 
security  agents  and  the  FBI  investigation  of  a  broadcaster  were 
colossal  blunders  by  some  Washington  authorities,  or  perhaps  an 
attempt  at  intimidation. 

In  the  case  of  the  broadcaster  it  was  explained  he  was  being  in¬ 
vestigated  for  a  position  in  the  Administration,  which  was  never 
forthcoming.  At  the  Pentagon,  a  belated  apology  explained  it  wouldn’t 
happen  again. 

It  makes  us  w'onder  how  many  times  secret  probes  of  this  kind 
have  Ijeen  made  in  the  past.  And  for  what  reason? 

Washington  reporters  get  the  message:  “Watch  your  step.  Big 
Brother  is  watching.”  The  odor  is  nauseously  reminiscent  of  Goeb- 
bels. 

Newsprint  barometer 

A  Bureau  of  Advertising  surv'ey  of  150  newspapers  reveals  that 
advertising  revenues  increased  1 1 .6%  for  the  September-October 
j>eriod.  Even  allowing  for  a  sizable  increase  in  advertising  rates 
this  indicates  that  newspaper  linage  now  is  forging  ahead.  The  most 
encouraging  news  is  that  classified  linage  is  coming  back  strong 
showing  a  15.1%  gain  in  the  Bureau’s  dollar  figures. 

All  this  is  substantiated  by  the  newsprint  consumption  report  of 
a  4.2%  gain  in  October,  the  first  such  monthly  increase  this  year. 
There  w'ere  five  Sundays  in  the  month  compared  to  four  a  year  ago, 
w'hich  automatically  account  for  around  3%  of  the  increase,  but  the 
gain  in  linage  is  still  apparent. 
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letters 


EX-CLASSROOM 

Your  recent  article  on  Suffolk  Uni¬ 
versity’s  hiring  of  professional  journalists 
as  teachers  prompted  me  to  write  a  letter 
that  is  three  years  late  in  its  conception. 

Mr.  Stein’s  rebuttal  left  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  in  my  mind.  Granted  all  college 
courses  in  journalism  are  not  taught  by 
people  who  have  reached  their  level  of  in¬ 
competence.  However,  there  are  some 
courses  which  are  better  taught  outside  the 
classroom. 

Your  magazine  gives  extensive  publicity 
to  the  intern  program  sponsored  by  many 
newspapers.  The  program  itself  is  excel¬ 
lent  in  its  idea  but  the  principles  learned 
on  the  job  should  be  carried  back  into 
the  classroom. 

The  university  where  I  began  my  college 
training  had  a  course  in  “Public  Opinion,” 
which  I  thankfully  never  took.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  and  his  students  sat  around  and 
theorized  what  the  public  thought  or  felt 
on  such  and  such  an  issue.  The  students 
walked  out  of  that  university,  feeling  that 
they  were  going  to  bring  enlightenment 
into  a  uninformed  society.  Why  didn’t  I 
take  the  course?  Because  being  the  son  of  a 
newspaperman  and  having  worked  on  pa¬ 
pers  myself,  I  knew  exactly  how  the  public 
felt  about  newsmen  and  newspapers  in 
general  and  there  was  little  resemblance 
between  the  real  and  the  idealistic  dream 
perpetrated  by  the  classroom. 

Why  don’t  you  ever  do  articles  about  the 
guys  who  didn’t  go  to  journalism  school 
but  acquired  all  their  experience  by  hard 
knocks  and  at  their  own  expense? 

I  had  always  heard  that  newspapers 
wanted  experienced  people  but  they  hire 
journalism  graduates.  I  got  my  degree  in 
English  but  all  of  my  writing  has  been 
in  newspapers.  I  took  communication 
courses  in  college  and  we  learned  a  lot  of 
big  impressive  sounding  words  but  didn't 
do  any  writing. 

I’m  beginning  to  suspect  that  the  reason 
journalism  graduates  get  hired  over  prac¬ 
tical  experienced  people  is  that  they  can 
be  hired  cheaper  and  trained  more  easily. 
A  journalism  graduate  generally  starts  at 
anywhere  from  $60-80  and  works  up.  A 
professional  usually  starts  at  $175-180,  and 
often  stays  there. 

I’m  not  knocking  journalism  courses  per 
se.  I  can  see  their  value,  particularly 
if  you  don’t  get  on  a  newspaper  staff  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  I  would  just  like  a  little 
more  equal  time  devoted  to  the  non  J -school 
grads. 

I’ve  been  Interviewed  at  times  by  a  guy 
not  much  older  than  myself  (I’m  27)  who 
doesn’t  seem  impressed  by  the  fact  that  I 
started  working  in  a  composing  room  at 
16  and  was  the  editor  of  a  weekly  at  19. 
Very  well.  I’m  not  too  impressed  by  his 
mod  shirts,  sideburns,  “hip”  dialogue  and 
the  fact  that  he  wants  a  series  of  in  depth 
articles  for  his  college  paper.  I’ve  got 
modeclothes,  hip  dialogue,  sideburns  and 
I  wrote  three  booklets  on  famous  Ohio 
people  which  helped  to  finance  my  way 
through  college. 

The  thing  that  really  burns  me  up  is 
when  I  do  get  in  to  see  a  prospective  em¬ 


ployer  is  that  he  always  says.  “Why  didn’t 
you  work  on  a  daily?”  The  fact  is  that  I 
did  work  on  a  daily,  but  as  a  stringer  and 
during  the  summer.  But  how  can  you  get 
experience  on  any  job  if  the  employer 
doesn’t  hire  you  ? 

For  the  past  six  or  eight  months,  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  a  job  with  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspaper.  At  this  point.  I’ll  even  go 
back  to  work  for  a  weekly.  No  dice  .... 

I  get  a  lot  of  promises  but  promises  don’t 
pay  the  rent. 

I’ve  spent  15  years  of  my  life  getting 
groomed  for  newspaper  work,  taking  any 
and  every  type  of  job  from  copy  reader 
to  stringer  to  even  working  out  in  the  shop. 

I  don’t  mean  just  going  out  and  looking 
over  the  page  layout  ...  I  ran  a  Fair- 
child  engraver,  handled  a  wire  machine, 
checked  galleys  of  type  and  proof  read 
reams  of  copy. 

When  I  go  to  work  for  a  paper,  I  don’t 
wait  for  the  boss  to  show  me  things.  I  take 
a  copy  of  the  paper  and  1  find  out  how 
long  the  first  paragraphs  are.  what  type  of 
pictures  they  use  and  the  general  makeup 

of  the  paper . and  1  do  it  at  home 

on  my  own  time. 

Spelling  is  something  else  that  I’ve 
heard  journalism  schools  and  schools  in 
general  neglect.  This  is  one  fault  that  ex¬ 
tends  even  down  to  the  copy  readers  and 
while  you  can't  catch  each  and  every  mis¬ 
take,  you  should  try  for  accuracy. 

Another  fault  I’ve  found  in  journalism 
students  is  the  tendency  to  talk  more  than 
they  write.  This  habit  they  pick  up  from 
their  professors  in  English  and  journalism. 
I’ve  had  profs  in  class  who  w'ere  frustrated 
authors  and  talked  more  than  they  wrote. 
A  newsroom  is  no  place  for  a  prima  donna. 
There  are  deadlines  to  meet,  stories  that  are 
not  sensational  or  in  depth  or  relevant  or 
any  of  the  other  superlatives  the  J-school 
profs  love  to  recite  which  have  to  be  writ¬ 
ten,  and  if  you’re  a  newcomer  you  may 
have  to  write  them. 

Sure  ...  I  know  writing  about  poverty, 
race  relations,  slum  clearance,  abortion  are 
fun  and  exciting  and  what’s  happening  .  .  . 
but  to  the  public,  birth  notices.  Aunt 
Susie’s  social  or  bridge  party  and  Sister 
Claire’s  wedding  are  also  important.  One 
thing  many  profs  don’t  stress  is  that  a 
newspaper’s  function  is  to  serve  all  the 
public  not  just  part  of  it. 

Personally  I  always  liked  social  notices 
because  it  was  a  good  way  to  warm  up  my 
typing  fingers  on  a  cold  morning. 

Conducting  interviews  is  another  knack 
which  takes  time  to  Acquire.  I  recently 
heard  a  story  about  a  young  “cub”  who 
was  assigned  to  do  a  story  on  a  drug 
clinic.  He  wouldn’t  take  any  advice  given  to 
him  by  the  older  reporters  because  he 
had  done  a  similar  article  in  his  college 
newspaper.  He  felt  that  all  there  was  to  it 
was  to  dress  like  a  hippy,  which  he  was 
not.  use  terms,  the  meanings  of  which 
he  no  doubt  was  unfamiliar  with,  and  in 
general,  act  like  one.  His  charade  was  a 
flop. 

I’ve  found  out  that  if  you  go  on  an 
assignment  and  you  don’t  know  very  much 
about  the  person  you’re  interviewing,  don’t 
fake  it.  Do  research,  ask  questions. 

Thanks  for  letting  me  get  this  off  my 
chest.  It  was  a  long  time  coming. 

Mike  Newton 

Hamilton,  Ohio 


BOOK  FOR  ADMEN 

At  the  request  of  many  advertising  man¬ 
agers  and  publishers,  I  am  writing  a  book 
tentatively  titled  “A  Handbook  for  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  People.”  I  envision  it 
as  a  constant  reference,  on  the  desk  or 
even  in  the  pocket,  of  anyone  selling,  lay¬ 
ing  out  or  working  with,  advertising  in  any 
capacity. 

There  will  be  charts  to  fill  out  with 
specific  information  about  the  owner’s  own 
newspaper:  Circulation,  demographics, 

rates,  specifications,  etc.  There  will  be  sec¬ 
tions  on  the  principles  and  functions  of 
advertising,  writing  and  laying  out  good 
ads,  planning  and  budgeting,  specific  prob¬ 
lems  of  selling  newspaper  space,  and 
mechanical  details  of  stereotyped  and  offset 
papers. 

I’m  sure  that  every  ad  executive  has  one 
or  many  topics  which  he  would  feel  vital 
or  desirable  in  such  a  handbook.  Anyone 
who  does  is  cordially  invited  to  send  his 
list  to  me;  I  assure  you  it  will  be  included. 

Edmund  C.  Arnold 
School  of  Public  Communications 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210 

*  *  * 

THE  TRUTH 

“How  many  readers  of  the  newspaper 
think  of  the  charity  that  has  been  exercis¬ 
ed  in  that  publication?  The  newspapers 
print  only  the  news  of  the  bright  side  of 
the  world,  with  possibly  an  occasional 
tint  of  the  dark  side.  If  the  newspapers 
published  all  they  knew  regarding  their 
respective  communities,  their  papers  would 
easily  sell  at  five  dollars  per  copy,  even 
if  the  editor  did  have  to  lay  out  in  the 
woods  til  the  excitement  was  over.” 

That  happens  to  be  an  excerpt  from  the 
Tombstone  Epitaph  of  May  31,  1898. 

Fredie  Harris 

Houston,  Tex. 


Short  Takes 

He  was  neatly  dressed  in  a  dark  suit 
and  dark  brief  case. — Creston  (Iowa) 
News  Advertiser. 

The  Senate  yesterday  unanimously 
confirmed  the  reapportionment  of  the 
State  Water  Resources  Director.  .  . — San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

I  have  been  in  racing  for  30  years  with 
scandal  and  I  expect  to  continue  that 
association. — Los  Angeles  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner. 

Mrs.  D.  .  .  had  surgery  Friday  to  re¬ 
place  peace-maker  batteries.  .  . — Gallatin 
North  Missourian,  Gallatin  Mo. 

The  Greek  Government  regards  as  inad¬ 
missible  the  practice  of  foreign  envoys  of 
communicating  with  persons  of  the  old 
political  world  who  have  placed  them¬ 
selves  outside  the  awful  framework  of  the 
political  system.  .  . — New  York  Times. 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Senate  (50  to  36)  votes 
news  media  exemption 


By  Luther  Huston 

The  U.S.  Senate  by  a  vote  of  50  to  36 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  which  exempts 
newspaper,  magazine  and  book  publish¬ 
ers,  and  radio/television  stations  from 
wage  and  price  controls. 

Passage  late  Wednesday  was  a  victory 
for  Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California, 
who  lost  a  battle  on  Tuesday  when  the 
Senate  rejected  the  amendment  which  he 
and  20  other  Senators  proposed  to  deny 
the  President  the  authority  to  impose 
economic  controls  on  news  media  and 
movie  theaters. 

In  order  to  win  on  Wednesday,  the 
Cranston  forces  modified  the  amendment 
to  eliminate  “‘motion  picture  or  other 
theater  enterprises,”  leaving  only  the 
print  and  electronic  news  media  to  be 
given  exemptions. 

Proponents  argued  that  twice  before, 
during  World  War  11  and  the  Korean 
action,  publications  had  been  given  spe¬ 
cial  exception  by  Congress  from  wage- 
price  controls,  without  causing  any  in¬ 
flationary  pressures. 

After  two  hours  of  debate  on  Tuesday, 
the  Cranston  amendment  owned  a  short¬ 
lived  victory.  On  the  first  roll  call,  it  was 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  54  to  40.  A  motion 
to  table  that  vote  was  rejected.  Then  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  passed  by  a  48 
to  38  vote.  Senator  John  Tower  of  Texas 
moved  a  second  time  to  table  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  vote  was  44  to  42. 

The  revised  amendment  was  brought 
up  Wednesday  when  the  Senate  acted  on 
the  bill  extending  the  wage-price  control 
authority  to  1973. 

It  was  noted  during  the  Tuesday  parli¬ 
amentary  maneuvering  that  there  was 
considerable  shifting  of  votes  on  the  sev¬ 
eral  motions  and  the  voting  was  not  along 
party  lines.  On  the  final  vote  to  table, 
however,  enough  Republicans  voted  “yea” 
to  warrant  crediting  them  with  the  initial 
defeat. 

Among  those  who  voted  to  table  and 
thus  defeat  the  amendment  were  Senator 
Hugh  Scott,  the  Republican  Leader;  Sena¬ 
tor  Griffin,  the  minority  whip,  and  Sena¬ 
tors  Tower,  Thurmond,  Packwood,  Percy 
and  several  other  influential  Republicans. 

Opening  the  debate.  Senator  Cranston 
charged  that  the  bill — the  Stabilization 
Act — “ignores  both  constitutional  pre¬ 
cedent  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  a  long  congressional  history  of  pro¬ 
tecting  our  press  and  the  media  generally 
from  government  regulation.” 

Instead,  he  said,  it  “delegates  to  the 
President’s  Pay  Board  and  Price  Commis¬ 
sion  the  enormous  power  of  granting  or 
denying  rate  or  wage  increases  in  the 
press  and  other  media.” 


“Thus,”  the  California  Democrat  ar¬ 
gued,  “it  opens  the  door  to  what  could 
amount,  either  intentionally  or  quite  pos¬ 
sibly  unintentionally,  to  economic  censor¬ 
ship.  A  characteristic  that  sets  our  nation 
apart  from  many  other  nations  is  that  we 
do  have  a  free  press  unfettered  by  gov¬ 
ernment  control. 

“For  us  to  risk  this  priceless  foundation 
of  freedom  in  our  land  carelessly,  for  the 
dubious  purpose  of  conforming  to  an  un¬ 
certain,  unproven  plan  to  curb  inflation 
and  combat  recession  would,  I  think,  be 
utter  folly.  The  potential  power  of 
economic  censorship  which  the  bill  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  pay  board  and  price  commis¬ 
sion  is  a  threat  to  our  free  press  which 
Congress  should  not  tolerate.” 

Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  interrupted  to  ask  Cranston  whether 
the  amendment  meant  that  “  a  newspaper 
could  raise  its  advertising  rates  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  without  any  restriction 
at  all?”  Cranston  replied  “yes,  it  does.” 

Senator  Sam  Ervin  Jr.,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  interjected  the  question  of  whether 
the  imposition  of  wage  and  price  controls 
on  the  media  might  violate  the  First 
Amendment  and  indicated  his  belief  that 
it  would. 

“The  First  Amendment  makes  sense  to 
me  and  it  always  has  made  sense  to  this 
country,”  Eiwin  said.  “It  protects  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  ideas  and  information,  and 
when  we  regulate  the  price  a  man  charges 
for  writing  an  editorial,  we  are  abriding 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  of  Michigan 
thought  that  Cranston  was  “asking  us  to 
strain”  the  First  Amendment  considerably 
by  asserting  that  price  and  wage  controls 
on  the  communications  media  abridged 
constitional  freedoms.  He  pointed  out  that 
“historically  we  have  restrained  the 
press”  by  such  means  as  controlling  rev¬ 
enue  through  the  tax  system;  telling 
publishers  through  the  zoning  system 
where  they  may  or  may  not  locate  a  pub¬ 
lishing  plant  or  a  television  studio,  and 
requiring  delivery  trucks  to  obey  the 
speed  laws  although  “this  delays  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  ideas.” 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times  became  the  first  daily  news¬ 
papers  to  be  allowed  an  advei-tising  rate 
increase  under  the  guidelines  of  the  Phase 
II  Price  Commission. 

Under  commission  regulations,  compan¬ 
ies  doing  gross  business  of  $100  million  or 
more  annually  must  apply  to  the  commis- 
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Senator  Lowell  P.  Weicker  Jr.  of  Con¬ 
necticut  injected  a  touch  of  politics  into 
the  debate. 

“This  is  not  an  easy  amendment  for  a 
public  official  to  oppose,”  he  said.  “The 
temptation  to  curry  favor  with  the  conduit 
of  what  we  do  and  those  who  elect  us  to 
do  it  is  very  real.  But  because  I  do  believe 
in  the  integrity  and  fairness  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  news  media,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  label 
this  amendment  ill-conceived  by  its  pro¬ 
posers  and  ill-befitting  its  intended  benefi¬ 
ciaries. 

Weicker  said  it  was  to  the  credit  of  the 
news  media  that  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  pressure  him  into  voting  for  the 
Cranston  amendment.  In  fact,  he  said., 
“Many  have  advocated  its  defeat.” 

Tower  brought  up  what  he  called  “A 
new  factor.”  It  was  that  “the  exemption 
of  the  information  media  industries  would 
allow  them  to  pay  higher  prices  that 
would,  in  turn,  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  hire  personnel  from  such  related  indus¬ 
tries  as  advertising  and  public  relations” 
which  would  give  them  “A  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  in  hiring.”  The  Texan  thought 
“that  kind  of  discrimination  could  result 
in  serious  damage  to  related  industries” 
that  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
Stabilization  Act. 

• 

Newsprint  rises; 
$5.25  in  South, 

$8  from  Canada 

The  Price  Commission  this  week  held 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  newsprint 
for  International  Paper  Company’s  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  South  to  $5.25  a  ton.  A 
3.4  percent  raise  on  the  price  of  newsprint 
produced  in  U.  S.  mills  was  cleared  on 
IP’s  application.  About  250,000  tons  of 
paper  are  affected. 

Simultaneously,  IP’s  Canadian  subsid¬ 
iary,  International  Paper  Sales  Co.,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  $8-a-ton  increase,  origin¬ 
ally  posted  in  August  to  be  effective  Nov¬ 
ember  1,  would  become  effective  December 
4.  This  brings  the  base  price  to  $160  a 
ton  for  customers  outside  the  southern 
area.  However,  industry  observers  said 
this  price  will  be  subject  to  competitive 
factors. 


sion  for  permission  to  raise  prices. 

In  its  action  November  23,  the  Price 
Commission  allowed  the  newspapers, 
which  form  the  Newspaper  Division  of 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  an  advertising 
rate  adjustment  which  amounts  to  3.8  per¬ 
cent  of  the  gross  revenue  of  both  newspa¬ 
pers. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Sanger  refutes 
du  Pont  control 
of  newspapers 

Richard  P,  Sanger,  president  and  editor 
of  the  Wilmington  (Dela.)  News-Journal 
papers,  this  week  refuted  allegations  of 
Nader’s  Raiders  that  the  newspapers  are 
tools  of  the  Du  Pont  power  structure  in 
Delaware. 

“We  are  not  controlled  by  the  Du  Pont 
Company.  We  are  not  controlled  by  the 
Du  Pont  family  or  any  segment  thereof,” 
Sanger  stated  in  reference  to  a  section  of 
an  834-page  report,  “The  Company 
State,”  prepared  by  the  Delaware  Study 
Group  under  the  sponsorship  of  Ralph 
Nader,  the  consumerism  advocate. 

According  to  the  report,  “the  du  Pont 
interests  escape  careful  scrutiny  because 
the  News-Journal  papers  are  owned  by 
Christiana  Securities  Co.  and  follow*  the 
company  line  in  new*s  coverage.” 

The  study,  largely  the  w’ork  of  law  stu¬ 
dents  and  recent  college  graduates  under 
the  leadership  of  James  L.  Phelan,  a  Yale 
Law*  School  student,  recommended  that 
the  Morning  News  and  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  be  sold  to  competing  companies  “to 
insure  the  proper  flow  of  information 
within  the  state.” 

Sanger’s  statement  declared  that  “peo¬ 
ple  w’ho  really  know  the  News- Journal 
papers  and  the  people  who  work  for  them 
will  I'ecognize  the  report  for  what  it  is — a 
blend  of  history,  myth,  and  pure  Action 
designed  to  fit  a  preconceived  and  distort¬ 
ed  view  of  today’s  reality.” 

The  papers,  Sanger  went  on,  are  second 
to  none  among  papers  their  size  and  many 
larger  ones  ai'ound  the  country. 

“Our  objective,”  he  added,  “is  to  contin¬ 
ue  to  improve  them,  and  we  have  the 
assurance  of  full  support  from  our 
present  owners  to  that  end. 

“Contrary  to  the  allegations  of  the 
Nader  report,  which  strike  maliciously  at 
the  integrity  of  our  staff,  our  board,  and 
all  of  us  involved  with  the  papers,  w*e 
adhere,  and  will  continue  to  adhere,  to  the 
highest  standards  of  professionalism. 

“We  are  not  controlled  by  the  Du  Pont 
Company.  We  are  not  controlled  by  the  Du 
Pont  family  or  any  segment  thereof.  We 
are  controlled  by  the  same  factors  that 
control  all  good  newspapers — our  stan¬ 
dards  as  journalists. 

“The  ideal  form  of  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  has  yet  to  be  conceived.  The  naive 
alternative  proposed  by  the  Nader  report 
would  inevitably  diminish  the  quality  of 
both  papers,  and  probably  result  in  the 
death  of  one  before  the  passage  of  too 
many  years.” 

The  Evening  Journal  broke  the  Nader 
report  story  on  Monday,  November  29, 
and  gave  it  prominent  play  on  page  one. 
It  had  been  marked  for  release  on 
Wednesday,  December  1,  but  the  Journal 
said  it  had  seen  the  substance  of  the 
report  in  the  December  1  issue  of  Chemi¬ 
cal  Week,  a  McGraw-Hill  trade  paper, 
which  arrived  in  Wilmington  on  Monday, 
so  it  decided  to  ignore  the  embargo.  A 
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News-Journal  spokesman  called  various 
news  media  and  told  them  of  the  decision 
to  break  the  story. 

The  main  theme  of  the  Nader  study  was 
that  the  Du  Pont  family  has  built  an 
empire  of  the  “corporate  elite”  w’hich 
selfishly  dominates  decision-making  in 
Delaware.  The  study  made  numerous  rec¬ 
ommendations,  including  the  one  for  sale 
of  the  newspapers,  to  break  up  tbe  “oli¬ 
garchy.” 

Ad  rates  increased 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

While  this  was  above  the  Price  Commis¬ 
sion’s  general  guidelines  of  2.5  percent, 
the  3.8  percent  increase  was  well  within 
the  guidelines  since  the  amount  of  the 
increase  was  1.3  percent  when  figured  on 
the  gross  revenues  of  Field  Enterprises 
and  all  of  its  subsidiaries. 

Leo  Newcombe,  general  manager  of  the 
Field  Newspaper  Division,  explained  the 
procedures  preceding  the  Price  Commis¬ 
sion  application. 

The  newspapers  notified  advertisers  last 
July  that  a  rate  increase  would  become 
effective  September  1.  Rate  cards  were 
produced  and  mailed  to  customers,  but 
when  the  price  freeze  was  announced, 
effective  August  14,  the  rate  increase  was 
suspended. 

Under  Phase  II  the  newspapers,  as  part 
of  Field  Enterprises,  qualified  as  one  of 
the  companies  that  could  i-equest  an  in¬ 
crease  to  be  acted  upon  within  72-hours, 
If  the  72-hour  period  had  passed  without 
w’ork  from  the  Government  board,  the  in¬ 
crease  would  have  taken  effect  immediate¬ 
ly. 

When  the  government  asked  for  addi¬ 
tional  data  this  waiting  period  was 
stopped,  resuming  when  the  government 
had  its  requested  information.  Upon  the 
resumption  of  consideration  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  the  waiting  period  started  up 
again,  culminating  with  the  commission’s 
action  in  allowing  “  a  pass-through  of 
direct  labor  costs  for  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion.” 

Newcombe  said  inci-eased  labor  costs  to 
the  Daily  News  and  Sun-Times  will  run 
well  in  excess  of  the  3.8  percent  rate 
increase  allowed  by  the  government. 

Companies  doing  less  than  $50  million 
gross  business  are  not  subject  to  pre¬ 
notification  of  reporting  rate  increases  to 
the  Price  Commission.  They  are  subject, 
however,  to  spot  checks  on  increased 
revenue. 

Companies  doing  between  $50  million 
and  $100  million  gross  revenue  business 
must  report  proposed  price  or  rate  in¬ 
creases  to  the  Price  Commission. 

The  Washington  Post  applied  to  the 
commission  for  authority  to  boost  its  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  by  4.6  percent.  This,  a 
spokesman  for  the  newspaper  said,  is 
“substantially  less  than  we  had  originally 
planned  to  implement”  before  w'age-price 
guidelines  went  into  effect. 

Allowing  a  pass  through  of  direct  labor 
costs  but  not  additional  labor  costs,  the 
commission  approved  an  increase  of  3.71 
percent,  which,  it  said,  would  raise  the 
Past’s  annual  revenue  1.41  percent. 

The  Hearst  Corporation  applied  for  an 
8.2  percent  rate  increase  by  the  Baltimore 
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UPI  rates  going  up 

United  Press  International  announced 
that  the  10  percent  increase  in  its  rates, 
originally  scheduled  for  September  5  and 
deferred  because  of  the  wage-price  freeze, 
w*ill  become  effective  December  5.  Mims 
Thomason,  president  of  UPI,  said  clear¬ 
ance  was  received  from  the  price  com¬ 
mission. 

News-Post,  stating  it  would  result  in  a 
total  revenue  increase  of  only  .2  percent. 

E.  W.  Scripps  filed  for  a  rate  boost  by 
its  Pittsburgh  Press  but  did  not  give  com¬ 
plete  details. 

• 

Two  courts  support 
defendant’s  right 
to  a  private  trial 

A  federal  judge  and  a  panel  of  five 
appellate  judges  in  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  this  w'eek  rejected  re¬ 
porters’  petitions  to  reopen  the  trial  of 
Carmine  J.  Persico,  who  is  charged  with 
extortion  and  other  crimes. 

In  both  instances  the  courts  upheld  the 
principle  that  a  defendant  has  the  right 
to  waive  a  public  trial  and  the  press  has 
no  right  of  its  own  to  insist  on  an  open 
trial.  Justice  George  Postel  had  granted 
Persico’s  request  for  a  private  trial  after 
he  had  reprimanded  news  media  for  pub¬ 
lishing  prejudicial  publicity. 

Federal  Judge  Sylvester  J.  Ryan  and 
the  appellate  justices,  voting  4  to  1,  left 
undecided  the  issues  of  the  public’s  right 
to  know  and  the  reasonableness  of  Justice 
Postel’s  action.  As  for  the  alternative  of 
sequestering  the  jury,  the  majority  on  the 
appellate  court  stated  that  was  “a  form 
of  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  and 
should  be  used  sparingly.” 

• 

Engineer  is  named 
circulation  manager 

Alfred  S.  Heltman  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Russell  C.  Fangmeier,  circula¬ 
tion  director,  announced  December  1. 
Heltman,  32,  comes  to  the  Inquirer  from 
the  research  and  engineering  staff  of 
Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  in  Miami.  For 
the  past  18  months  he  has  been  on  special 
assignment  with  Philadelphia  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Inquirer  and 
Daily  News. 

Heltman  has  been  reorganizing  and  re¬ 
modeling  the  Inquirer’s  classified  tel^ 
phone  department  and  Daily  News  edi¬ 
torial  and  classified  department.  He  has 
also  been  working  on  circulation  projects 
for  the  Inquirer. 

Before  joining  Knight  Newspapers,  he 
had  been  employed  by  IBM  as  a  sys¬ 
tems  engineer  and  marketing  representa¬ 
tive.  He  left  that  job  in  June  1969  to 
become  a  stockbroker.  The  next  year,  he 
joined  the  Knight  corporate  staff. 

It  was  announced  at  the  same  time 
that  Robert  Masino,  suburban  circulation 
manager,  had  been  promoted  to  assistant 
circulation  manager. 
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Ad-ventures  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Selling^  national.  One  of  the  traps  that 
newspaper  advertising  directors  can  fall 
into  when  planning  their  national  sales 
strategy  is  to  concentrate  most  or  all  of 
the  effort  on  the  top  100  companies  in 
terms  of  measured  media  investments. 
While  the  heavy  user  approach  works 
successfully  on  the  retail  side  where  about 
20%  of  the  newspaper  accounts  are  under 
contracts  and  produce  80%  of  the  revenue, 
the  same  is  not  true  in  national  selling. 

This  point  is  being  stressed  by  C.  D.  J. 
Lafferty,  marketing  director  at  Branham- 
Moloney  Inc.,  in  his  presentations  to  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  attending  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute  seminars  at  Columbia 
University. 

“Strangely  enough,”  he  told  this  report¬ 
er,  “most  newspaper  salesmen  believe  the 
leading  100  national  advertisers  account 
for  anyu'here  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  total  national  ad  newspaper  revenue.” 

The  truth  is  that  these  top  100  adver¬ 
tisers  accounted  for  45%  of  newspapers’ 
national  revenues  in  1957  (the  first  year 
totals  were  compiled  by  Advertising  Age) 
and  only  31%  in  1970,  Lafferty  pointed  out. 
The  chart  below  illustrates  the  situation 
for  1970  for  all  major  media. 


.MMUIBUS. 


Lafferty  believes  that  r.e.vsjmnoi  ^ 
should  turn  more  attention  to  those  com¬ 
panies  that  didn’t  make  the  top  100  list. 
His  analysis  of  this  group  has  revealed 
that  there  were  “thousands  of  advertisers 
last  year  outside  the  top  100  gi-oup  who 
placed  more  dollars — $701  million — in 
newspapers  than  in  television — $685  mil¬ 
lion.  Last  year,  the  gross  amount  of  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  ad  revenues  exceeded  $1 
billion. 

The  selling  job  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
undertake  without  a  national  newspaper 
representative.  “National  newspaper 
salesmen  must  literally  make  thousands  of 
sales  calls  to  cover  the  bulk  of  their  pros¬ 
pects  and  customers,”  Lafferty  em¬ 
phasized.  “Furthermore,  these  active  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  are  continually  chang¬ 
ing.  Fewer  than  half  of  the  product  ac¬ 
counts  active  in  1970  are  still  advertising 
in  1971.” 

Since  cigarette  advertising  has  in¬ 
creased  tremendously  this  year,  Lafferty 
said  the  danger  lurks  that  many  ad  direc¬ 
tors  will  lose  sight  of  the  advertisers 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  iceberg  and 
continue  to  follow  tbe  same  path  to  the 
top  100  for  business.  “Let’s  not  forget  the 


others  during  our  newfound  period  of 
prosperity,”  he  urged 

«  *  * 

Consumer  affairs.  According  to  a  survey 
released  by  Media/Distribution  Services 
Inc.  of  275  newspapers  with  over  50,000 
■circulation,  87  have  appointed  a  specific 
editor  of  Consumer  Affairs.  Of  the  other 
newspapers  that  have  had  assigned  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  coverage  to  other  edi¬ 
tors,  10  have  been  managing  editors,  31 
city  editors,  6  women’s  page  editors,  6 
business  page  editors. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Golf  tour  ads.  Branham-Moloney  has  re¬ 
vamped  its  sales  program  used  last  year 
to  develop  national  and  retail  advertising 
for  newspaper  in  cities  hosting  piofes- 
sional  golf  tournaments.  This  time  solici¬ 
tation  of  advertising  in  tournament  city 
newspapers  in  1972  will  be  undertaken 
solely  by  Branham-Moloney.  A  four-page 
sales  brochure,  the  basic  sales  tool  for  the 
account  solicitations,  and  supporting  ini 
formation  on  the  program  have  been 
prepared  by  B-M’s  marketing  section.  The 
concept  originated  with  B-M  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1970  and  was  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  which  prepared 
sales  material  and  set  up  a  central  buying 
service.  Several  representative  firms  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  effort,  also.  As  the  program 
is  set  up,  advertisers  are  asked  to  sched¬ 
ule  tie-in  ads  in  the  major  daily  of  each  of 
the  about  40  major  PGA  tournaments,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Los  Angeles  Open  (Jan¬ 
uary  6).  The  best  tie-in  during  this  past 
year  was  Taster’s  Choice.  The  1000-line 
ad  on  the  sports  page  of  the  tour  city 
papers  offered  a  cents-off  coupon  on  Tas¬ 
ter’s  Choice  and  a  cut  price  on  a  dozen 
golf  balls  with  proof  of  purchase.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Nestle  merchandising  manager, 
John  C.  Smith,  40,000  dozen  golf  balls 
have  been  ordered  to  date.  B-M  president 
Frank  Stapleton  said  the  program  “at¬ 
tests  to  the  newspaper  industry’s  opportu¬ 
nities  to  use  rifle  shot  techniques  in 
reaching  specific  audiences  on  a  national, 
regional  or  local  basis.” 

*  *  ■» 

New  capital.  Arthur  J.  Toigo,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer,  Lennen  & 
Newell  Inc.,  is  taking  steps  to  restore  the 
13th  largest  domestic  ad  agency  to  a 
“strong,  healthy  financial  posture.”  Toigo 
has  turned  over  the  reigns  of  president, 
which  he  has  held,  to  William  C.  Lyddan 
and  given  him  the  added  responsibility  of 
chief  operating  officer  and  chairman  of  a 
steering  committee  comprised  of  the 
three  top  creative  men  in  the  shop  plus 
two  senior  management  men.  To  raise 
“substantial  new  capital”  to  settle  the 
agency’s  debts,  Toigo  said  he  will  offer 
for  sale  two-thirds  of  his  stock  to  key 
executives.  He  said  he  currently  owns 
about  95%  of  the  stock,  which  he  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  worth  at  between  $12-million 
and  $15-million. 

*  4c 

Briefs.  Family  Weekly  will  finish  the 
year  with  113.30  more  ad  pages  than  last 
year.  W.  Page  Thompson,  ad  director, 
said  the  total  for  the  year  stands  at 
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767.06  .  .  .  Newspaper  representatives 
and  other  friends  of  Red  Motley  will  get 
the  word  on  Parade  first  hand  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Christmas  luncheon,  December  3  .  .  . 
According  to  Publishers  Information 
Bureau,  magazine  advertising  revenues 
rose  5%  in  the  first  10  months  of  1971 
over  the  same  period  last  year,  but  the 
number  of  pages  tailed  off  1%,  down  841 
to  64,110  .  .  .  Prize  winning  ads  in  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
and  Bureau  of  Advertising  competition 
will  be  displayed  January  10  at  the  an¬ 
nual  NRMA  convention  in  New  York. 
Winners  of  the  ‘NoRMA’  awards  will  re¬ 
ceive  silver  shopping  bags  embedded  in  a 
block  of  Incite  .  .  .  First  Union  National 
Bank  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  won  a  top  prize 
in  a  ad  contest  sponsored  by  the  Bank 
Marketing  Association.  Campaign  creat¬ 
ed  by  Kincaid  Advertising  boosted  un¬ 
aided  recall  38%  as  compared  to  only  2% 
for  the  other  major  banks  in  a  survey 
made  after  four  months  of  advertising  by 
Social  Research  Inc.  of  Chicago.  .  .  . 
Bureau  of  Advertising  has  produced  a 
automobile  advertising  planbook  as  a 
guide  for  dealers  in  planning  and  schedul¬ 
ing  newspaper  ads.  A  joint  effort  by  the 
Bureau,  INAE  and  AANR  will  get  copies 
of  the  planbook  into  the  hands  of  dealers. 

• 

John  Durkin  to  join 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 

John  Durkin,  a  salesman  for  Million 
Market  Newspapers  in  Chicago,  will  be¬ 
come  sales  manager/national  advertising 
at  the  Philadelphia  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin,  effective  February  1.  He  will  re¬ 
port  to  William  F.  Carr,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

(E&P  erroneously  reported  November 
27  that  Carr  is  retiring  and  Durkin  is 
succeeding  him  as  national  advertising 
manager.) 

Prior  to  joining  MMN,  Durkin  sold  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  15 
years.  His  experience  included  classified, 
travel,  resort  and  national  sales.  For  two 
years  he  worked  in  the  Tribune’s  New 
York  sales  office. 


James  Daley  resigns 
from  Washington  Post 

James  J.  Daly,  vicepresident  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Washington  Post  has 
resigned,  effective  January  1.  He  has  been 
with  the  Post  since  1955.  Previously  he 
was  classifed  advertisng  manager  of  the 
New  York  Sun  and  later  of  the  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun. 

Katharine  Graham,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post,  said  that  “during  his  16 
yeai’S  at  the  Post  Jim  Daly  has  been  at 
the  heart  of  every  important  development 
on  this  newspaper.”  She  praised  his 
leadership  and  expressed  her  appreciation 
for  his  devotion  to  the  Post. 
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IN  SEARCH  OF  A  COUNTRY  WEEKLY 

Aerospace  engineer  wary 
of  changes  in  publishing 


By  Howard  A.  Nielsen  Jr. 

The  scene  is  a  small,  musty  editor’s 
office  of  an  80-year-old  weekly  newspaper, 
complete  with  roll  top  desk  and  wizened, 
bespectacled  editor,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia  River  in  Oregon, 

When  asked  if  his  background  was  in 
journalism  or  printing,  the  editor  drew 
himself  up  with  understated  pride  and 
said,  “/  am  a  newspaperman^ 

And  with  the  clack  and  clank  of  ancient 
linecasters  and  lettei-presses  for  back¬ 
drop,  you  somehow  knew  what  he  meant.  I 
later  learned  he  had  a  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  from  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Another  scene  in  a  storefront  in  Idaho 
is  the  cluttered,  but  businesslike  walnut- 
paneled  office  of  another  country  weekly 
editor,  this  time  a  vigorous,  fortyish  man 
with  a  professional  management  flavor. 
His  “hot  type’’  equipment  is  silent;  there 
is  the  occasional  whir  of  his  punched  tape 
compositors,  the  snip  of  scissors,  and  the 
murmur  of  youths  at  work  “pasting  up’’ 
the  pages  of  the  next  week’s  edition  for 
printing  by  offset  at  the  printing  plant  in 
the  next  town. 

When  asked  about  economic  details  of 
his  paper,  this  editor  paused  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  said,  “Let’s  take  a  tour  of  the 
territory’’.  We  drove  a  few  blocks  out  of 
town,  jumped  in  his  four  place  Mooney 
aircraft,  and  inspected  his  ‘territory’’ 
from  the  air  for  the  next  hour. 

A  vanishing  breed 

These  two  scenes  underscore  a  quiet 
evolution  taking  place  on  the  American 
scene  within  the  last  three  to  five  years 
that  is  leading  to  early  extinction  of  a 
colorful  character — the  cracker  barrel 
country  weekly  editor.  He  is  being  re¬ 
placed  by  a  business  manager,  as  letter- 
press  “hot  type”  skills  become  dearer  and 
scarcer.  The  advent  of  phototypesetting 
“cold  type”  techniques  has  transformed 
the  blue  collar  job  of  printing  a  small 
paper  into  a  white  collar  job,  minus  the 
need  for  considerable  mechanical  skill.  As 
the  old  newspapennen,  deeply  grounded  in 
hot  type  techniques,  die  off,  retire,  or  sell 
out,  their  shops  are  quickly  converted  to 
the  less  demanding  cold  type  production. 

Actual  printing  is  almost  invariably  ac- 
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complished  in  some  other  town,  sometimes 
as  much  as  150  miles  away,  where  a 
larger  newspaper  has  seen  fit  to  spend  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100,000  for  a  new 
offset  press,  which  will  print  and  fold  a 
16-page  paper  ready  for  mailing  in  about 
20  minutes  for  3,000  copies. 

As  a  displaced  aerospace  engineer  with 
long-held  frustrated  journalistic  ambi¬ 
tions,  this  writer  recently  embarked  on  a 
program  to  evaluate  the  possible  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  smalltown  weekly  newspaper. 
The  quest,  while  not  yet  finished,  has 
provided  a  nostalgic  and  interesting  in¬ 
sight  into  a  segment  of  Americana  that  is 
sure  soon  to  disappear,  with  the  ultimate 
mechanism  of  smalltown  news  dissemina¬ 
tion  still  somewhat  in  doubt. 

To  draw  out  a  Northern  California  let¬ 
terpress  editor  who  had  obvious  reserva¬ 
tions  about  the  interest  of  a  Southern 
California  aerospace  engineer  in  newspa¬ 
per  publishing,  I  mentioned  the  loss  of 
romance  in  the  business,  as  it  converted 
from  letterpress  to  offset,  much  like  the 
conversion  of  the  railroads  from  steam  to 
diesel  locomotives.  “Hmmph!”  he  snorted, 
“Letterpress  printing  can  be  sheer 
drudgery”!  His  only  reason  for  not  con¬ 
verting  yet  was  simply  that  his  economics 
could  not  yet  justify  the  weekly  trip  to 
the  nearest  offset  plant,  some  80  miles 
away. 

Two  systems  described 

“Hot  type,”  still  used  extensively,  starts 
with  the  Linotype,  which  as  the  name 
implies,  is  a  mechanical  marvel  with  a 
typewriter-like  keyboard,  that  makes  a 
“line  of  type,”  with  squared  left  and  right 
margins,  from  molten  metal,  in  seconds. 
These  lines  of  type  are  assembled  in  a 
metal  frame  and  locked  in  place,  the 
frame  placed  in  the  printing  press,  which 
inks  the  raised  type  and  passes  paper 
over  the  inked  type  for  printing. 

“Cold  type”  uses  a  variety  of  electrical 
typewriter  equipment  with  integral  com¬ 
puters  to  justify  margins.  Typesetting  is 
done  on  strips  of  paper  that  are  literally 
pasted  on  a  lined  master  that  becomes  the 
newspaper  page.  A  photograph  is  taken  of 
this  “paste-up,”  producing  a  film  nega¬ 
tive,  which  is  used  to  make  the  actual 
printing  plate  —  a  thin  metal  sheet 
treated  with  light  sensitive  coating.  The 
technical  name  for  the  type  of  printing 
press  used  with  this  thin  plate  is 
“lithographic  off-set”.  It  is  lithographic 
(from  the  Greek  for  stone)  because  some¬ 
one  discovered  that  a  waxed  surface  on  a 
stone,  originally  used  for  printing  this 
way,  would  hold  ink,  whereas  the  rest  of 
the  surface  would  not.  Etching  a  plate  in 
this  way,  creates  areas  that  ropel  and 


attract  ink  for  printing.  It  is  offset,  be¬ 
cause  the  inked  plate  is  passed  over  by  a 
rubber  roller,  which  then  in  turn  prints  on 
the  paper — printing  is  not  direct  from  the 
plate,  but  “offset”. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  the  mechani¬ 
cal  restraints  of  “hot  type,”  halftone  pho¬ 
tographs  with  three  times  as  many  dots 
per  inch  can  be  printed,  resulting  in  high¬ 
er  quality,  without  the  cumbersome  limita¬ 
tions  of  photoengraving  or  the  mechanical 
machining  of  a  photograph  plate.  In  fact, 
several  newspapers  visited  were  using  Po¬ 
laroid  cameras  with  a  screen  attachment 
that  pei-mitted  making  a  high  quality 
halftone  ready  for  paste-up  in  60  seconds 
after  the  picture  was  shot ! 

There  is  one  limitation  to  offset  printing 
though — about  50,000  to  60,000  copies 
maximum  before  printing  quality  is  im¬ 
paired  as  the  plate  wears  out.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  of  no  concern  to  the  country 
weekly,  which  rarely  prints  as  many  as 
10,000  copies,  but  of  course  is  of  major 
concern  to  the  dailies,  who  usually  print 
considerably  more  than  that. 

Special  techniques  can  result  in  higher 
offset  plate  life,  but  there  still  is  the 
extremely  high  cost  for  major  plants  to 
convert.  It  explains  why  those  that  have 
converted  try  to  keep  their  investment  as 
busy  as  possible  by  printing  other  smaller 
papers  as  well  as  their  own,  thereby  be¬ 
coming  a  boon  to  both. 

30  papers  visited 

The  suiwey  of  smalltown  weeklies  in¬ 
volved  over  4500  miles  of  travel  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  visits  to  about  30 
papers.  This  provided  a  ci*ash  education,  a 
feel  for  localities,  and  definition  of  pros¬ 
pects  for  purchase. 

On  starting  the  investigation,  I  quickly 
learned  some  basic  formulae.  Most  week¬ 
lies  sell  today  for  about  one  year’s  annual 
gross  volume.  For  capital  gains  tax  rea¬ 
sons,  owners  usually  do  not  want  more 
than  29%  down,  and  they  usually  carry  a 
10  to  15-year  note  for  the  balance.  By 
hocking  the  house  and  the  family  jewels,  I 
figured  1  could  scrape  up  about  $20,000, 
which  said  that  I  could  probably  buy  a 
paper  in  the  $60,000  to  $100,000  price 
range.  Samplings  indicated  such  papers 
would  be  in  the  circulation  range  from 
about  1500  to  3000. 

After  developing  a  list  of  prospects  for 
Northern  California  and  Oregon,  a  letter 
was  sent  out  soliciting  interest  in  sale. 
From  response  to  this  mailing  and  to  oth¬ 
er  inquiries,  a  list  of  30  newspapers  was 
defined  as  worthy  of  visit,  and  an  itiner¬ 
ary  through  Idaho,  Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Northern  California  was  worked 
out. 

Camping  with  my  Jeep  Wagoneer,  I 
stopped  w’hen  I  got  tired,  often  in  a  farm 
field  after  interviewing  a  publisher  until 
midnight,  and  managed  to  cover  the 
mapped  survey  in  10  days.  Needless  to 
say,  it  took  a  week  to  recover  aftemard ! 

The  papers  surveyed  varied  from  one 
that  had  an  annual  gross  volume  of  $15,- 
000,  out  of  which  the  owner  took  $11,000, 
with  a  circulation  of  1200,  to  one  that 
grossed  $150,000,  out  of  which  the  owner 
took  $36,000  with  a  circulation  of  4000. 

{Continued  on  page  31) 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Craig  Tonikinson 

TABLES  TURNED 


Westport,  Connecticut,  in  early  1968 
was  able  to  claim  two  local  newspapers — 
an  established  twice-weekly  with  paid  cir¬ 
culation  and  a  conservative  bent,  experi¬ 
encing  strong  competition  from  a  young, 
semi-liberal  controlled  circulation  weekly. 

Things  haven’t  changed  much  in  West- 
port.  The  town  can  still  claim  that  com¬ 
petitive  situation — except  the  tables  have 
turned.  The  twice-weekly  Town  Crier  of 
1968  has  been  dead  over  a  year  and  its 
young  competition,  the  Westport  News,  is 
now  twice  a  week,  has  gone  paid,  has 
turned  conservative,  and  is  itself  being 
challenged  by  a  newly  established  semi¬ 
liberal  controlled  circulation  weekly  called 
Fairpress. 

Editors  have  changed  seats  too.  The 
dynamo  behind  the  News  from  1964  to 
1970  is  now  providing  the  same  energy 
for  Fairpi'ess.  She’s  Mro.  Hamilton  (Jo) 
Brosious  and  she  introduced  the  new  pa¬ 
per  last  August.  A  former  editor  of  the 
Crier,  is  now  editor  of  the  News. 

The  establishment  of  Fairpress  is  a 
story  in  itself  and  an  interesting  one  be¬ 
cause  the  paper  came  into  being  for  the 
very  same  reason  the  News  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1964 — to  offer  a  differing  view  of 
events  for  readers. 

Dexter  Brooks,  owner  of  the  News,  said 
in  an  E&P  article  last  year  on  the  News’ 
conversion  from  free  to  paid  circulation, 
that  he  started  the  News  “as  a  public 
service.  I  was  disgusted,’’  he  said,  “and  I 
think  many  others  were  disgusted  with 
the  other  paper,’’  (E&P  Oct.  31). 

Changed  its  outlook 

But  shortly  after  the  News  had  its 
phenomenal  success  in  going  paid  last 
year  the  paper  began  to  change  its  tone. 
Once  the  champion  of  liberal  causes  under 
Mrs.  Brosious’s  editorship,  the  News  be¬ 
came  conservative  in  outlook  and  decided¬ 
ly  right-wing  in  at  least  one  column. 

Complaints  once  heard  about  the  old 
Town  Crier  began  to  surface  again,  this 
time  directed  at  the  News. 

Mrs.  Brosious  left  the  News  in  Mai'ch 
’70.  She  had  several  plans  one  of  which 
was  to  offer  to  purchase  the  News  from 
Brooks.  This  proved  unsuccessful  and  she 
began  developing  plans  to  establish  a 
weekly  in  the  adjacent,  newspaperless 
town  of  Fairfield,  but  was  beaten  to  the 
market  by  another  weekly  the  Fairfield 
Citizen. 

In  preparing  for  the  Fairfield  paper 
she  had  lined  up  a  number  of  willing 
investors — people  she  was  later  able  to 
get  back  to  when  Fairpress  was  on  the 
drawingboard. 

But  at  the  time  she  wasn’t  thinking  in 
terms  of  another  paper  for  Westport. 
But,  she  said,  there  was  pressure  on  her 
from  diverse  peojde  to  get  a  competitive 
paper  going.  That’s  all  the  encouragement 
she  needed. 

Incorporation  of  Fairpress  resulted 
from  meetings  among  supporting  towns¬ 


people.  Shares  were  sold  to  the  original 
sujjporters  of  the  Fairfield  plan  and  to 
other  interested  parties.  The  stockholder 
list  now  contains  the  names  of  over  135 
persons  and  reads  like  a  Who’s  Who  of 
New  York  City  communications.  The  list 
also  contains  13  blacks  as  well  as  numer¬ 
ous  local  investors  who  Mrs.  Brosious 
credited  with  being  among  her  strongest 
supporters. 

On  the  list  are  the  names  of  heads  of 
publishing  companies,  heads  of  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  broadcasters,  and  other 
media  people. 

$200,000  in  six  weeks 

It’s  indicative  of  the  support  Mrs.  Bro¬ 
sious  was  getting  that  she  was  able  to 
i-aise  $200,000  in  just  six  weeks. 

The  $200,000  was  the  cutoff  point  and  so 
there  was  a  list  of  people  not  able  to  buy 
shares.  The  list  included  prominent  attor¬ 
neys  and  at  least  one  editor  of  a  presti¬ 
gious  national  magazine. 

The  $200,000  figure  may  not  sound  like 
much  to  get  a  business  going  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  there  was  no  major  equip¬ 
ment  purchased.  No  presses,  no  typeset¬ 
ters,  not  even  a  tai)e  perforator. 

Money  went  for  the  renting  and  fur¬ 
nishing  of  an  office  (which  has  already 
been  out-growji)  and  has  been  spent  on 
job-printing  and  outside  composition.  But 
the  major  dollar  has  gone  towards  getting 
talent  to  fill  the  various  departments.  The 
newsroom  has  no  fewer  than  10  people 
writing  news  copy. 

And  the  person  unquestionably  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  entire  operation  is  Mrs.  Bro¬ 
sious.  After  working  under  a  non- 
newspaper  oriented  owner  at  the  News 
she  made  sure  she  had  the  reins  at  Fair- 
press. 

In  agreeing  to  run  Fairpress  she  asked 
for,  and  leceived,  control  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  No  one  was  allowed  to  invest  more 
than  $10,000  (there  were  several  who 
bought  the  limit)  and  Mrs.  Bro.sious  re¬ 
tained  the  right  to  elect  fiv-e  of  the  nine 
directors.  Some  would-be  investors  who 
wanted  a  say  in  editorial  matter  were 
turned  away. 

The  six  years  Mrs.  Brosious  spent  edit¬ 
ing  the  Westport  News  wasn’t  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  hei-  new.^|)aper  career.  Prior  to 
1964  she  worked  for  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Times,  the  Danville  (Pa.)  Morning  News, 
and  the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald.  She 
has  also  authored  articles  for  magazines 
such  as  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Good 
Housekeeping,  and  others. 

Saved  an  i.«land 

While  with  the  Westport  News  Mi’s. 
Brosious’  most  notable  success  was  her 
fight  to  ban  construction  of  a  nuclear  pow¬ 
er  plant  on  a  small  island  off  Westport’s 
Long  Island  Sound  shore.  Her  fight  to 
save  the  island  endeared  her  to  many 
West  porters  and  brought  her  a  major  spot 
in  an  article  Life  magazine  later  wrote  on 
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the  efforts  of  conservationists. 

Conservation  also  jilays  a  major  part  in 
the  new  Fairpress.  It’s  part  of  what  Mrs. 
Brosious  called  “moonshot  age  journal¬ 
ism”  in  a  “letter  from  the  editor”  in  vol¬ 
ume  one,  number  one  August  5.  In  the 
same  letter  she  described  the  Fairpress 
approach :  “We’re  going  to  re-examine  the 
way  news  is  covered,  perhaps  do  it  in  a 
more  horizontal  way.  That  is,  show  the 
interlinkage  of  events,  rather  than  report¬ 
ing  (vertically)  just  on  the  singular 
event.  We’re  going  to  fill  the  vacuum  of 
state  and  Washington  news  on  legislators 
from  our  area  and  state.” 

Mrs.  Brosious  wasn’t  interested  in  just 
duplicating  the  Westport  News  coverage 
area.  She  had  in  mind  regionalization  of 
news  coverage  and  this  she  instituted  with 
Fairpress. 

The  paper  is  comprised  of  two  sections 
in  Westport  and  adjoining  Weston.  The 
first,  which  runs  an  average  of  24  tab 
pages,  carries  locally  oriented  7iews — i.e. 
town  meetings  and  the  like.  The  second 
section,  called  “Focus,”  also  averaging  24 
pages,  goes  with  the  first  section  to  12,000 
homes  in  the  two  towns,  and  additionally 
is  mailed  alone  to  18,000  homes  in  the 
towns  of  Darien,  New  Canaan,  Wilton, 
Greenfield  Hill  and  Southpoit  (the  latter 
two  are  actually  villages  within  Fairfield). 

Nitl  an  advertising  supplement 

Focus  is  not  an  advertising  supplement — 
it  cariies  haid,  up  to  date  news  of  a 
regional  nature.  It  is,  as  Mrs.  Brosious 
called  it,  “magaziney.”  It  has  qualities 
Mrs.  Brosious  finds  in  Long  Island’s 
Newsday,  a  paper  she  has  high  regard 
for. 

It  has  the  quality  she  feels  is  necessary 
to  capture  an  audience  in  the  Fairpress’ 
area  of  upper  Fairfield  County,  a  county 
said  to  have  the  highest  per  capita  income 
level  in  the  United  States.  Fairpress  calls 
it  a  three  quarter  billion  dollar  market, 
and  in  an  area  where  the  average  house 
sells  for  $80,000  to  $90,000  this  isn’t  far 
off. 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Airline’s  hi-jack  scanner 
spoils  debut  of  ad  show 


To  the  list  of  things  that  can  go  wrong 
with  a  sales  presentation  add  those  secret 
scanning  mechanisms  which  many  airlines 
ai-e  installing  at  boarding  gates  to  detect 
the  presence  of  metal  objects  on  passen¬ 
gers. 

The  scanner,  which  airlines  hope  will 
prevent  wouldbe  hijackers  from  getting 
aboard  planes  with  weapons  and  bombs, 
was  blamed  this  week  for  spoiling  the 
preview  performance  of  the  Thomson  Or¬ 
ganisation’s  first  formal  advertising  sales 
presentation  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  Robert  I.  Ducas,  who 
heads  the  New  York  advertising  sales 
office  for  the  Times  Newspapers  of  Great 
Britain,  the  electrical  signal  emitted  by 
the  scanner  caused  the  crackling  distor¬ 
tion  in  the  music  and  voices  that  were 
played  in  what  was  otherwise  a  well-done 
multi-screen  slide  film  production. 

Ducas  explained  to  E&P  later  that  the 
accident  occurred  when  the  person  bring¬ 
ing  the  film  from  Minneapolis  to  New 
York  passed  through  a  boarding  gate 
equipped  with  a  scanner  carrying  the 
metallic  tape  recording. 

“We  were  told  afteiward  by  an  airline 
official  that  the  scanner’s  electrical  signal 
could  have  wiped  the  tapes  absolutely 
clean,”  Ducas  said.  As  it  tumed  out,  the 
sound  was  badly  affected  but  still  clear 
enough  for  the  sympathetic  audience  to 
understand. 

Fortunately,  the  film  production  house 
in  London  sent  two  copies  of  the  tapes  to 
its  U.S.  affiliate  in  Minneapolis,  and  was 
able  to  get  the  tape  in  time  for  showing  to 
another  group  of  ad  people  the  next 
morning  in  New  York.  This  time  the  car¬ 
rier  was  instructed  not  to  forget  to  infonn 
the  airline  representative  upon  checking 
in  that  he  had  a  metallic  tape  recording 
so  that  pel-mission  would  be  given  for  him 
to  bypass  the  detection  machine. 


The  presentation  by  the  Thomson  Orga¬ 
nisation  in  New  York  on  November  30  and 
December  1  marked  the  start  of  a  major 
sales  development  venture  in  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  the  Sunday  Times  of 
Great  Britain  and  its  magazine  supple¬ 
ment. 

The  film  stars  the  editors  of  the  various 
departmentalized  features  that  appear  in 
the  Sunday  Times.  The  editors  discuss 
what  they  are  doing  to  make  the  newspa¬ 
per  important  reading  for  people  of  Great 
Britain,  exhibiting  examples  of  some  of 
their  recent  articles.  After  e^ch  discus¬ 
sion,  attention  is  focused  on  readership 
research  which  points  to  data  showing  the 
Times  to  have  the  high  readership  among 
upper  and  middle  class,  better  educated, 
and  most  affluent.  The  presentation  is 
being  made  to  advertisers  and  agency 
media  executives  also  in  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

The  purpose  of  the  presentation  is  to 
increase  both  the  amount  of  advertising 
placed  directly  in  the  Times  by  agencies 
in  the  U.S.  and  indirectly  by  their  Brit¬ 
ish-based  affiliates.  At  the  present,  Ducas 
said  his  New  York  office  produces  approx¬ 
imately  $1  million  a  year  in  gross  billings 
derived  from  agencies  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

Serving  as  host  for  the  showings,  which 
were  scheduled  in  New  York  at  9  o’clock 
in  the  morning  with  a  continental  break¬ 
fast  beforehand,  are  Donald  Barrett,  ad¬ 
vertisement  director,  and  Colin  Pettet,  the 
marketing  director.  Their  appearance  at 
the  meeting  had  been  previously  an¬ 
nounced  by  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet  in  his 
invitation  in  which  he  noted  “this  is  the 
first  time  that  an  Advertisement  Director 
and  his  Executive  Advertising  and  Mar¬ 
keting  team  have  come  in  person  to  the 
United  States  to  give  such  a  Presenta¬ 
tion.” 


Newspaper  boxes 
ruled  off  streets 

Montreal’s  city  council  has  banned 
newspaper  vending  boxes  from  street  cor¬ 
ners.  The  prohibition  apples  also  to  pri¬ 
vate  property  facing  on  to  public  domain. 

Mayor  Jean  Drapeau  said  newspaper 
publishers  had  been  given  90  days  to 
beautify  and  limit  the  number  of  boxes 
but  had  failed  to  comply.  He  pointed  out 
that  newspapers  are  readily  available  in 
stores,  kiosks  which  are  registered  with 
the  city  and  in  subway  stations. 

With  a  great  number  of  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  Montreal,  the  mayor 
said,  it  was  possible  that  as  many  as  10 
boxes  could  clutter  .one  street  corner, 
creating  an  eyesore  and  making  snow  re¬ 
moval  almost  impossible. 


New  Pennsylvania  daily 

A  new  daily  afternoon  newspaper  has 
been  launched  in  Sunbui-y,  Pa.,  by  William 
Wary,  who  said  the  Susqttehnnna  Valley 
Gazette  would  be  published  Monday 
through  Friday.  Wary  also  announced 
plans  to  start  a  Sunday  paper  soon.  The 
new  publication  competes  with  the  Sun- 
bury  Daily  Item,  which  has  long  published 
as  an  evening  newspaper. 

• 

Arundel  is  trustee 

Arthur  W.  Arundel  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Washington 
Journalism  Center.  He  is  president  of  a 
Washington  aiea  radio  station,  WAVA, 
and  publisher  of  several  Vii-ginia  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  the  Loudoun  Times-Mirror 
and  the  Reston  Times. 


New  provisions 
in  benight  pact 
with  the  Guild 

New  provisions  protecting  employes 
from  governmental  demands  for  confiden¬ 
tial  infoi-mation  or  sources  are  contained 
in  the  contract  between  the  Knight  news¬ 
papers — the  Philaelelphia  Inquirer  and 
Daily  Netvs — and  the  Newspaper  Guild 
which  was  negotiated  just  before  the 
Phase  II  regulations  became  effective. 

The  preamble  to  a  new  section  reads : 

“The  publisher,  believing  that  a  free 
press  best  gathers  news  without  external 
pressures,  and  the  Guild,  believing  that  a 
news  employe  should  be  responsible  in  his 
work  only  to  his  conscience  and  to  his 
employer,  agree  that  piotection  of  a  news 
employe’s  security  is  of  prime  importance 
to  his  work.” 

The  clause  requires  the  company  to 
provide  immediate  legal  help  through  its 
counsel  to  employes  confronted  with  de¬ 
mands  for  information  or  sources  when 
the  newspaper  management  is  notified  of 
the  action.  In  the  event  long-term  legal 
counsel  is  required  an  attorney  chosen  by 
agreement  between  the  Guild  and  the 
newspaper  will  be  retained  and  his  fees 
paid  by  the  company. 

It  protects  the  employe  from  any  loss  of 
pay  or  benefits  resulting  from  such  a  de¬ 
mand  and  requires  that  he  be  made  whole, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  against 
any  fines  or  damages  unless  he  pursues  a 
course  contrary  to  legal  advice. 

If  there  is  a  breach  of  trust  the  com¬ 
pany  is  relieved  of  any  obligation  to  fur¬ 
nish  legal  defense  for  the  employe. 

A  clause  barring  discrimination  in  hir¬ 
ing  or  dismissals  because  of  race,  sex, 
age,  creed,  color  or  national  origin  also  is 
added  for  the  first  time. 

Use  of  byline 

News-integnty  provisions  prevent  the 
use  of  a  reporter’s  byline  without  his  con¬ 
sent  and  require  that  it  be  eliminated  if 
substantial  changes  are  made  in  his  story 
under  circumstances  in  which  he  cannot 
be  consulted. 

If  any  question  is  raised  as  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  a  published  stoiy,  the  employe 
who  wrote  it  must  be  consulted  before  a 
retraction  is  printed. 

The  clause  also  requires  that  news  sto¬ 
ries  and  features  be  presented  “in  accord¬ 
ance  with  sound  journalistic  practice, 
without  distortion  of  facts,  malice  or 
creating  false  impressions.” 

The  pact  will  raise  the  top  minimum  for 
repoi-ters  and  display  salesmen  $85.69,  to 
$311.44. 

The  company  agreed  that  the  wage  in¬ 
creases  totalling  41.5  percent  over  three 
years  would  take  effect  immediately  and 
that  it  would  not  protest  them  to  the  Pay 
Board.  It  also  agreed  not  to  oppose  a 
Guild  application  for  retroactivity  during 
the  freeze  period. 

Wage  and  fringe  increases  total  17.5 
percent  the  first  year,  and  12  percent  each 
in  the  second  and  third. 
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Real  people  play  cameo  roles 
in  strictly  local  comic  strip 


By  John  McLain 

Sacramento  Union  artist  Clyde  Lewis 
has  tasted  sweet  success  many  times 
during  his  long  career  as  a  newspaper 
cartoonist,  but  his  latest  coup  came  at  a 
time  when  most  men  his  age  are  ponder¬ 
ing  retirement. 

At  60,  Lewis  is  into  his  14th  month  as 
creator  of  America’s  only  known  Sunday 
color  comic  strip  i)roduced  solely  for  a 
local  audience — the  people  of  Sacramento. 

Called  “The  Saci  amentans,”  the  strip  is 
featured  each  week  in  the  Sacramento 
Union,  a  Cojdey  newspaper,  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  lead  panel  of  a  16-page  tal> 
loid  comic  section. 

Although  the  strip  was  conceived  as 
“just  a  little,  family  human-interest 
thing,”  Lewis  increasingly  has  found  Cap¬ 
ital  City  characters  and  local  landmarks 
creeping  across  his  drawing  board. 

Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  for  instance, 
turned  up  one  Sunday  to  share  his  bag  of 
jelly  beans  with  Baby  Fred,  who  had  lost 
a  penny  in  a  candy  machine  in  the  State 
Capitol. 

Sacramento’s  Mayor  Richard  Marriott 
appears  occasionally  in  the  panel  to  make 


a  proclamation  or  two,  generally  encoun¬ 
tering  one  of  Lewis’  tiny  pals  in  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

Sutter’s  Fort,  the  Governor’s  Mansion, 
the  Sacramento  Zoo,  local  tv  celebrities 
and  even  the  Union’s  society  editor,  Mae 
Belle  Pendergast,  have  played  cameo  roles 
in  the  Saciamentans. 

Birthday  cullers 

Lewis’  faithful  readership  is  growing 
steadily.  The  fact  that  he  is  read  with 
interest  was  proved  to  him  one  morning 
last  spring  in  an  unusual  incident.  Upon 
learning  that  a  little  girl  named  Gretchen, 
daughter  of  the  Union’s  controller,  Gordon 
Giboney,  adores  his  strip,  Lewis  invented 
a  story  line  where  a  bunch  of  his  charac¬ 
ters  sing  Hajipy  Birthday  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  their  friend  “Gretchen.” 

“Just  for  the  heck  of  it,  I  put  in  Gor¬ 
don’s  actual  telephone  number.  First  thing 
he  knew',  the  ‘phone  was  ringing  off  the 
hook,”  said  Lewis. 

“We  counted  275  calls  before  we  left 
tbe  house,”  recalled  Giboney.  “It  wasn’t 


funny  at  the  time,  but  it  is  now.”  And, 
Giboney  added,  six  months  after  the  panel 
appeared  another  batch  of  well-wishers 
called  his  home  when  Gretchen’s  real 
birthday  came  in  early  November. 

A  native  of  Hocking,  Iowa,  Lewis 
launched  his  cartooning  career  shortly  af¬ 
ter  attending  Chicago’s  American  Acade¬ 
my  of  Art  from  1929  to  1932.  In  ’32  he 
became  an  editorial  artist  with  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune  where  he 
worked  for  V.  T.  (“Alley  Oop”)  Hamlin. 

After  a  few  months  with  Hamlin,  Lewis 
created  “Hold  Everything!”  a  gag  panel 
quickly  syndicated  in  229  newspapers.  In 
1937  he  invented  another  strip,  “Herky,” 
for  NEA.Herky,  short  for  Hercules,  was 
a  kid  w'ith  superhuman  strength  and  a 
propeller  beanie  who  captured  imagina¬ 
tions  during  the  Depression. 

How  ‘Sad  Sack’  began 

Lewis  later  joined  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  where  he  created  still  another  com¬ 
ic  strip,  “Snickeroos.”  As  World  War  II 
loomed,  said  Lewis,  “Snickeroos  became  so 
filled  W'ith  servicemen  that  I  finally 
changed  the  strip’s  name  to  ‘Private 
Buck’.” 

Private  Buck  struck  a  wartime  nerve, 
enabling  Lewis  to  pick  up  84  more  news¬ 
papers  for  a  total  of  130. 

Lewis  recalls  a  time  during  the  war 
when  he  and  two  other  cartoonists,  Ernie 
(“Nancy”)  Bushmiller  and  Peter  Arno  of 
the  New  Yorker  Magazine,  were  judges 
for  a  USO  cartoon  contest.  Lewis  person¬ 
ally  encouraged  a  young  Army  private 
named  George  Baker  to  submit  his 
drawings  of  a  slouchy,  dog-faced  soldier. 

Baker  won  first  prize,  which  included  a 
typewriter,  a  war  bond,  publicity  in  New 
York  papers,  and,  most  importantly,  his 
slouchy  soldier  eventually  became  ‘Sad 
Sack.” 

Along  with  hundreds  of  his  fellow  car¬ 
toonists,  Lew'is  this  year  is  celebrating  the 
75th  anniversary  of  America’s  first  comic 
strip.  And  throughout  all  75  years,  Lewis 
contends,  cartoonists  have  always  been  a 
separate  breed  of  cat  from  artists.  The 
difference,  he  said,  is  clear. 

“The  cartoonist  says  ‘I  seen’  while  the 
artist  says  ‘I  have  saw’.” 

It  is  this  same  disarming  wit  that  en¬ 
ables  Sacramento’s  very  own  cartoonist  to 
keep  drawing  them  in. 


THESE  SQUIRRELS  ARE 
ALWAYS  HUNGRY  ^ 


-fcWDC  — 
UWI& 

Sjcramnito 

Union 


SHUCKS!  WE  RE  ALL 
OUT  OP  PEANUTS  ! 


I  THINK  THERE’S  A  PEANUT 
MACHINE  IN  THE  CAPITOL 


BY  GINGER,  IF  I  DON’T  GET  MY 
PENNY  BACK,  I'M  GOING  TO 
CALL  THE  SHERIFF/  _ v 


WOULDN’T  THIS  FROST  YOUR  CAKE 
I  THINK  THIS  MACHINE  IS  ON 

THE  BLINK  I  ^ 


NO,  THANK  YOU,  MISTER....  ^ 
BUT  IF  MY  MOTHER  CAUGHT  ME 
TAKING  CANDY  FROM  A  STRANGER. 

^  1  WOULDM*T  BE  ABLE  TO  SIT 
K  DOWN  rOB  A  WEEK!!  ^ 


I’M  SORRY  THE  PEANUT  MACHINE 
IS  OUT  OF  ORDER,  YOUNG  AAAN... 
MAYBE  YOU’D  LIKE  SOME  —-T 

JELLY  BEANS  ?  \ 
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Monitor  News  Service  starts  in  January 


Walter  Graham,  Des  Moines  editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  News  Service;  Earl  W. 
Foell,  Monitor  managing  editor;  Bertram  Johansson,  Boston  editor  of  the  News  Service,  and 
John  Hughes,  Monitor  editor. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  are  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
News  Seiwice. 

All  staff  produced  material  in  the  Moni¬ 
tor  will  be  available  to  the  news  service, 
beginning  January  3. 

“Quality  features  have  made  the  Moni¬ 
tor  one  of  the  world’s  most  respected  pub¬ 
lications,”  said  Lewis  Little,  president  and 
editor  of  the  syndicate.  “Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editor, 
John  Hughes,  the  Monitor  staff  produces 
the  kind  of  copy  that  gives  readers  more 
than  just  headlines  or  a  30-second  televi¬ 
sion  report.” 

The  Monitor  has  a  staff  of  more  than  60 
regular  and  special  correspondents  oper¬ 
ating  out  of  18  news  bureaus,  all  50  states 
and  40  countries. 

The  news  service  will  provide  news  and 
features  on  sports,  financial,  books,  travel, 
music,  science,  art,  gardening,  household 
budgeting,  antiques,  theatei-,  education, 
motion  pictures,  fashions. 

Included  in  the  package  will  be  weekly 
editorial  page  columns  by  Erwin  D.  Can- 
ham,  Monitor  editor  in  chief,  and  Joseph 
C.  Harsch,  as  well  as  a  weekly  garden 
column  and  “Dollars  and  Sense,”  a  weekly 
home  finance  column. 

Little  said  the  package  also  will  include 
18  or  20  illustrations  each  week — photos 
of  Chief  Photogiapher  Gordon  N.  Con¬ 
verse  and  his  staff,  and  mai)s,  charts  and 
pen  and  ink  illustrations. 

Special  Monitor  reiiorts  on  important 
problems  and  issues,  will  be  a  regular 
part  of  the  news  service. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  is 
sales  agent  for  the  news  service.  Copy 
will  be  serviced  by  mail  from  Des  Moines. 
Bertram  Johansson,  a  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  and  more  recently  on  the  Monitor 
ovei  seas  news  desk,  will  be  Boston  editor 
of  the  news  service,  and  Walter  Graham, 
former  news  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  and  more  recently  on  the 
syndicate  staff,  will  be  the  Des  Moines 
editor. 

The  service  is  expected  to  average  30,- 
000  words  a  week. 

Hughes  said  the  Monitor  syndication 
grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  paper  has 
received  many  requests  from  newspapers 
seeking  to  publish  its  material  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis. 

“Previously,”  he  said,  “we  have  refused 
these  requests  but  now  we  feel  the  time 
has  come  to  make  available  the  Monitor’s 
news  and  feature  file  to  newspapers  which 
are  themselves  unable  to  maintain  costly 
national  and  overseas  staffs.  We  hope 
this  step  will  strengthen  the  Monitor  and 
provide  a  useful  service  to  American 
journalism  in  general.” 

4: 

Washington  bureau  moves 

On  April  8,  1926,  President  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  National 
Press  Building  in  Washington.  Not  long 
afterward,  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor’s  Washington  bureau  moved  into  a 


suite  on  the  12th  floor  and  began  the 
longest  continuous  tenancy  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

But  no  more.  The  Monitor  has  moved. 

The  Monitor  is  owned  by  the  Christian 
Science  Church  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  church  and  the  newspaper  are  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  A  new  Christian  Science  church  at 
16th  and  Eye  Streets  has  an  office  build¬ 
ing  adjacent  to  it.  Orders  came  from  Bos¬ 
ton  for  the  Washington  bureau  to  move  to 
the  new  building. 

One  Monitor  reporter  who  witnessed  the 
cornerstone  laying  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  bureau  staff  through  the  years  is 
Richard  L.  Strout.  On  the  day  the  bureau 
moved,  Strout  w'lote  what  Re  called  a 
“sentimental  farewell”  to  the  offices  that 
have  been  a  journalistic  home  to  him  and 
a  host  of  other  Monitor  men  and  wmmen. 

“Times  have  changed,”  Strout  w’rote. 
“It  is  a  poignant  business  leaving  familiar 
offices.  I  watched  Calvin  Coolidge  lay  the 
cornerstone  of  the  National  Press  Build¬ 
ing.  It  was  on  April  8,  1926.  Mr.  Coolidge, 
in  that  pawky  way  of  his  took  the  trowel, 
tentatively  got  a  dab  of  cement  on  the  tip 
of  it  as  though  it  were  butter,  and  cere¬ 
moniously  spread  it  along  the  block. 

“We  have  seen  some  stirring  times  in 
this  suite.  Quite  a  few  elections  where  we 
stayed  all  night  for  returns  to  get  the  big 
story  by  the  first  edition.  Here  came  word 
that  Vice  President  Harry  Truman  was 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
ghastly  tinkle  of  the  bell  on  the  news 
ticker  saying  that  a  sniper  had  killed 
Kennedy  and  Camelot  and  that  ‘President’ 
Johnson,  (how  incredible  that  sounded) 
was  dying  back  to  the  White  House  with 
the  party. 

“People  moved  around  the  office  in  what 
was  as  near  bewilderment  as  I  have  ever 
seen.  Well,  somebody  had  to  write  a  story. 
It  was  a  lot  easier,  I  found,  to  concentrate 
on  familiar  w'ork,  batting  out  a  piece  and 
trying  to  make  an  assessment  than  to  sit 
around  in  agony  doing  nothing.” 

Erw'in  1).  Canham,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Monitor,  once  headed  the  Washington  Bu¬ 


reau.  So  did  Roscoe  Drummond,  now  a 
syndicated  columnist. 

“Then,”  wrote  Strout,  “there  were  Joe 
Harsch  and  Tully  Nettleton  and  Bill 
Springer.  I  haven’t  room  for  them  all, 
though  I  remember  them.  In  the  60’s  Neal 
Stanford  and  Joe  Ripley,  writing  their 
words  on  water  like  the  rest  of  us.  That’s 
what  reporters  do.” 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  Monitor  moved 
out,  workmen  began  doing  over  tbe  suite 
for  a  new  tenant — the  New  York  Daily 
News  bureau  that  has  occupied  space 
across  the  corridor. 


The  testimony  by  a  reporter  for  the  Sun 
won  a  new  ti  ial  for  a  Baltimore  man  who 
was  arrested  on  a  disorderly  conduct 
charge  when  undeicover  police  raided  a 
public  park  in  October. 

Matthew  J.  Seiden  was  working  with 
narcotics  officers  in  preparation  for  a 
series  of  stories  on  the  drug  situation  in 
Baltimore.  His  account  of  the  raid  and 
district  court  trial  included  this  par¬ 
agraph  : 

“The  basis  for  the  aiTests  they  made, 
and  the  mannei'  in  which  they  carried 
them  out,  were  apparently  illegal.” 

Overruling  a  technical  objection  by  the 
state  to  a  new  trial.  Judge  Aaron  Baer 
said  “serious  que.stions  had  been  raised  as 
to  whether  justice  had  been  served”  at  the 
trial  at  which  Judge  Baer  convicted  John 
P.  Downes,  21,  and  fined  him  $50. 

Seiden’s  evidence,  the  court  held  at  the 
new-trial  hearing,  was  “not  only  new  evi¬ 
dence  but  was  comj)letely  contradictory  to 
the  testimony  of  police.” 

Seiden’s  original  story  of  the  raid  and 
trial  iej)orted  events  as  described  by  po¬ 
lice  and,  in  several  instances,  followed 
with  italicized  i)aragraphs  of  observations 
by  “the  reporter”  who  accompanied  the 
raiders. 


Reporter’s  evidence 
results  in  new  trial 
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New  president  broadens 
Theta  Sigma  Phi’s  goals 


By  Gordon  Morris 

A  search  for  a  new  name  is  underway 
by  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  professional 
society  for  women  in  journalism  and  com¬ 
munications. 

The  organization  is  looking  for  a  name 
to  reflect  members’  emphasis  on  profes¬ 
sionalism,  and  is  in  response  to  an  organi¬ 
zation-wide  poll  that  indicated  a  majority 
of  the  members  favored  dropping  their 
Greek-letter  sorority  image. 

Members  agreed  the  new  name  must 
project  a  lifestyle  that  combines  careers 
in  journalism  concurrent  with  housewife- 
and-mother  roles. 

Losing  expense  privileges 

Theta  Sigma  Phi’s  implication  of  an 
honor  society  or  social  sorority  creates 
some  problems.  Corporations  and  founda¬ 
tions,  for  example,  are  reluctant  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  annual  national  meeting 
because  they  do  not  support  “sororities.” 
Last  summer  several  Theta  Sig  members 
were  denied  expense-paid  trips  to  the  1971 
meeting  in  Miami.  Their  employers  were 
originally  prepared  to  follow  their  policy 
of  sending  employes  to  professional  meet¬ 
ings,  until  they  learned  of  the  Greek-letter 
name. 

And  it  isn’t  only  a  corporate  problem: 
because  of  the  increasing  unpopularity  of 
the  Greek-letter  image  on  college  cam¬ 
puses,  many  women  students  are  rejecting 
membership  in  campus  Theta  Sigma  Phi 
chapters. 

The  name  change  is  only  a  part  of  the 
newly-elected  president’s  program  for 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  and  its  25,000  members. 
A  “new  breed”  wants  career  advice  and 
assistance  instead  of  fashion  shows  and 
social  houi-s,  but  top  priority  is  being  giv¬ 
en  to  the  battle  against  the  wage  gap 
between  men  and  women  journalists,  said 
Fran  Harris  after  her  recent  election. 

“That’s  nothing  to  sit  back  and  moan 
about,  that’s  something  to  jump  up  and 
howl  about,”  she  declared. 

Wage  equality  sought 

Among  the  means  to  wage  parity  is  a 
salary  sui-vey,  processed  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
To  be  distributed  yearly  to  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  members,  the  survey  is  intended  to 
reveal  disparities  between  wages  of  males 
and  females  doing  the  same  journalistic 
work.  One  year  it  will  cover  full-time 
employees  and  the  next  free-lancers,  most 
of  whom  juggle  family  responsibilities 
and  part-time  jobs  as  stringers  and  publi¬ 
cists. 

Fran  Harris  has  named  Christy  Bulk- 
eley,  political  reporter  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union,  to  head  a  committee 
on  “Progress  of  Women  In  Communica¬ 
tions.”  The  assignment  is  to  bird-dog  for 
better  salaries  and  upward  mobility  for 
women,  and  for  legislation  on  behalf  of 
women. 


i 


Fran  Harris 


President  Harris  is  also  working  on 
guidelines  for  disclosure  of  information. 
To  help,  she  has  enlisted  the  talents  of 
three  well-known  members:  columnist 
Inez  Robb;  Margaret  Mayer,  chief  of  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald's  Washington  bu¬ 
reau;  and  Jean  Pearson,  Detroit  News 
science  writer. 

In  Fran  Harris’  words,  ‘  Journalists 
should  set  their  own  guidelines  on  the 
handling  of  information  that  is  classified 
as  secret.  If  we  don’t,  guidelines  may  be 
imposed  upon  us.” 

Another  Theta  Sigma  Phi  campaign 
seeks  to  upgrade  the  teaching  of  journal¬ 
ism  by  setting  minimum  credential  stan¬ 
dards  for  high  school  journalism  teachers. 

Other  action  on  behalf  of  women  jour¬ 
nalists  includes  an  active  campaign  for 
passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  Theta  Sigma  Phi  is 
also  setting  up  a  legal  aid  fund  to  support 
women  who  are  victims  of  discrimination. 

A  current  target  is  the  University  of 
Georgia,  through  action  brought  by 
former  journalism  professor  Beverly  Be- 
thune  with  Theta  Sigma  Chi  backing.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bethune  was  fired  by  the  university 
because  her  husband  was  also  on  the  fac¬ 
ulty. 

Woman  of  many  interests 

A  final  decision  on  the  name  change  is 
not  expected  until  the  organization’s  next 
meeting  in  October,  1972.  Feelings  about 
the  Greek-letter  image  were  best  ex¬ 
pressed  by  member  Barbara  Haas  of 
Pittsburgh: 

“This  is  a  professional  organization, 
and  not  another  key  to  be  hung  on  a 
charm  bracelet.” 

Theta  Sigma  Phi’s  president  Fran  Har¬ 
ris  is  a  woman  of  many  responsibilites. 
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As  special  features  coordinator  for  WWJ- 
am-fm-tv  in  Detroit,  she  is  active  in  many 
city  and  state-wide  happenings,  and  her 
organizational  talents  have  often  been 
utilized  on  the  boards  of  communications- 
oriented  groups. 

She  was  fonnerly  chairman  of  the 
Women’s  Council  of  the  American  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation,  and  currently  serves  on 
the  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  Wom¬ 
en  in  the  Services,  to  which  she  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Secretai-y  of  Defence  Melvin 
Laird. 

In  addition,  Michigan  Governor  William 
Milliken  has  appointed  her  to  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Women’s  Commission  and  the  Ferris 
"State  College  Board  of  Control. 

She  has  been  a  member  of  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  since  joining  her  student  chapter  at 
Grinnell  College  in  Iowa. 

Her  husband,  Hugh,  is  president  of  I. 
C.  Harris  and  Co.,  custom  house  brokers 
and  foi'eign  freight  forwarders.  The  cou¬ 
ple  has  three  children. 

• 

Paper  distributes 
forestry  brochure 

As  an  infonnation  service  to  its  read¬ 
ers,  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  of  November  21  contained  copies  of 
the  brochure.  Forests  USA,  that  appeared 
originally  as  a  report  from  the  American 
Forest  Institute  in  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
September. 

Leland  J.  Adams,  director  of  sales  for 
the  Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette,  said 
arrangements  were  made  with  James 
Plumb,  public  relations  director  of  the 
American  Forest  Institute,  and  120,000 
copies  of  the  supplement  were  printed 
especially  for  insertion  in  the  newspaper. 
Promotion  ads  told  readers  to  watch  for 
the  16-page  booklet  containing  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  use  of  trees  and  forest  acre¬ 
age. 

• 

Christy  wins  prize 
for  footwear  stories 

Winners  of  the  23rd  semi-annual  Golden 
Slipper  Awards  have  been  announced  by 
the  American  Footwear  Institute.  They 
are:  Marian  Christy,  fashion  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe  and  fashion  writer  of  United 
Features  Syndicate;  and  Ellen  Harde¬ 
man,  associate  producer  of  the  Midday 
Show,  WDSU-TV,  New  Orleans. 

Each  has  received  a  check  for  $500,  two 
magnums  of  champagne  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  from  an  American  designer. 

Silver  Slipper  awards  (a  bottle  of 
champagne  and  a  pair  of  shoes)  were 
given  to  the  following: 

Elviretta  Walker,  Oklahoma  Journal; 
Beverly  Maurice,  Houston  Chronicle; 
Paige  Palmer  WEWS-TV,  Cleveland; 
Helen  Hennessy,  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association;  Kitty  Broman  WWLP-TV, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Patricia  McCormack, 
UPI;  Pat  Lund,  Houston  Post;  Nina 
Hyde,  Washington  Daily  News;  Gay 
Pauley,  UPI ;  Anita  Black,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel;  Albert  T.  Primo,  WABC-TV, 
New  York;  and  Patti  McCune  WSM, 
Nashville. 
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School  feature  affects 
paper’s  crime  coverage 


By  Harry  M.  Nelson 

On  October  8,  1966,  the  Scm  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times  published  its  first  issue  of 
the  Junior  Times,  a  section  of  the  paper 
devoted  to  contributions  in  prose  and 
drawings  from  pupils  in  the  kindergarten 
through  the  eighth  grade,  from  schools  in 
San  Mateo  County. 

The  idea,  according  to  Walter  A.  Jack, 
vicepresident,  was  to  acquaint  parents  and 
the  public  with  what  the  schools  were 
doing,  and  at  the  same  time  give  pupils  an 
outlet  for  their  creative  talents. 

“So  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  teach 
‘Johnny  how  to  read,’  as  well  as  other 
fundamentals  of  education,  that  we  felt  a 
service  would  be  rendered  by  letting  the 
public  see  what  was  being  accomplished,” 
Jack  explained  “We  decided  the  best  way 
to  do  this  was  by  having  pupils  express 
themselves  through  their  writing  and 
their  drawings.” 

Before  joining  the  Times  staff  on  a 
full-time  basis  (he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  since  1943)  in  1959, 
Jack  had  been  superintendent  of  San  Ma¬ 
teo  city  schools  for  14  years.  So,  as  he 
says,  he  was  in  a  position  to  know  the 
schools’  side  of  the  story  as  well  as  that 
of  the  general  public.  He  explains  that 
the  idea  of  a  section  for  children  was  the 
result  of  an  idea  worked  out  between  him 
and  school  authorities. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Junior  Times  was 
a  four-page  tabloid,  with  stories  running 
from  a  paragraph  to  as  much  as  a 
column.  Contributors  were  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  grade  on  through  to  the  eighth,  with 
several  being  from  the  fourth.  Drawings 
were  reproduced  in  black  and  white. 
Among  these  was  a  half  page  labeled  “My 
Family,”  showing  parents,  children  and 
the  family  dog. 


of  the  problems  of  youth.  Also,  students 
have  a  friendly  feeling  toward  us.  Many 
will  visit  us,  tell  us  their  problems  and 
complaints.  The  latter  are  mostly  trivial, 
such  as  we  give  too  much  space  to  rival 
athletic  teams.  Again,  they’ll  want  favors. 
Boost  something  their  class  is  doing.  We 
accommodate  them  when  we  can.” 

Pride  in  publication 

Jack  said  that  teachers  have  told  him 
the  Junior  Times  has  given  many  pupils  a 
goal  to  work  for.  They  watch  the  paper 
closely  to  see  if  their  stories  are  used. 
Also  parents  have  expressed  appreciation. 

‘They’ll  complain  when  Johnny  ruffles 
up  the  paper,  but  they  are  proud  when 
they  see  their  son’s  story  has  been  print¬ 
ed,”  Jack  says. 

In  this  connection.  Bob  Foster  or  the 
news  staff  who  handled  copy  for  the 
feature  when  it  started,  told  this  writer, 
“The  fellows  laughed  at  using  kids’  sto¬ 
ries.  But  when  one  of  them  had  a  son  or 
daughter  whose  story  had  been  used,  he 
was  just  as  proud  as  any  parent.” 

Because  of  the  participation  of  pupils 
in  the  Junior  Times,  their  interest  in 
newspapers  has  been  increased.  Many 
teachers,  even  in  the  lower  elementary 
grades,  now  hold  classes  in  which  newspa- 
l)er  stoiies  are  discussed  and  analyzed. 
For  this  purpose,  190  papers  are  delivered 
every  school  day  for  class  use.  Jack  said 
these  are  papers  left  over  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  day,  so  there  is  no  expense  attached. 

“But  of  course,”  he  explains,  “we’ll 
print  a  few  more  because  of  those  we  give 
to  the  schools.” 

Another  development  stemming  from 
the  Junior  Times  is  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  tours  of  the  paper’s  plant.  “It 


seems  we  have  one  almost  every  day,” 
Jack  said. 

The  way  the  Junior  Times  is  handled, 
he  explains,  is  that  a  teacher,  “a  coordina¬ 
tor”  makes  contact  wdth  the  schools  and 
collects  the  copy.  She  then  edits  it  before 
turning  it  over  to  the  news  staff  where  it 
is  further  edited  and  heads  put  on  it.  It 
may  be  weeks  before  copy  is  used,  but 
generally,  about  75  percent  will  see  print. 

All  schools  in  the  county  participate  in 
the  Junior  Times — public,  private  and 
parochial. 

• 

Another  Great 
Outdoors  section 
planned  for  ’72 

The  Committee  for  the  Great  Outdoors 
has  agreed  to  provide  newspapers  again 
next  year  with  a  package  of  editorial 
features  that  can  be  used  to  tie-in  with 
retail  and  national  ads  promoting  the  sale 
of  recreational  products. 

The  section,  containing  suggested  sto¬ 
ries  and  advertising  sales  tips,  will  be 
distributed  free  to  all  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  shortly  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  It  will  be  the  sixth 
such  section  to  be  distributed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

John  A.  Hamilton,  advertising  manager 
of  Thermos  Division  of  King-Seeley,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  whose  mem¬ 
bership  includes  American  Gas  Associa¬ 
tion,  Avco  Recreational  Vehicles,  Cessan 
Aircraft,  Champion  Spark  Plug,  Eastman 
Kodak,  Frigiking-Cummins,  International 
Harvester,  Johnson  Motors,  King-Seeley 
Thermos,  Winchester-Western,  Zebco- 
Brunswick,  Zenith  Radio,  and  Canadian 
counterparts  of  these  companies. 

Ron  Pedderson,  public  relations  manag¬ 
er  of  Johnson  Motors,  who  has  relin¬ 
quished  his  vicechairmanship  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  has  been  succeeded  in  that  job  by 
Richard  S.  Barlett,  director  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  planning  of  Eastman  Kodak. 


Every  Thursday 

The  public  I’esponse  was  excellent.  Jack 
says.  The  Junior  Times  is  now  in  its  sixth 
year  and  appears  as  a  page  in  the  regular 
issue,  running  every  Thursday  during  the 
school  year.  The  surprising  thing  about 
the  feature,  according  to  Jack,  is  that  not 
only  has  it  brought  a  “closer  liaison  with 
the  schools,”  but  it  in  turn  has  affected 
the  policy  of  the  paper  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent. 

“We  used  to  run  quite  a  few  stories  of 
crimes  committed  by  juveniles — such 
things  as  breaking  windows  and  so,”  he 
said.  “The  idea  was  that  a  public  good 
was  accomplished  by  reporting  an  offense 
against  the  law.  For  example,  a  boy  losing 
his  temper  on  the  golf  course  and  striking 
those  playing  with  him,  with  his  golf  club. 
This  was  a  danger  the  public  should  know 
about. 

“We  report  less  such  infractions  now, 
because  we  have  a  better  understanding 
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NEIL  MOR0AN^  IN  PERSON— The  San  Diego  Unlon-Tribune  columnist  (at  right)  greeted  guests 
(ISO  advertisers)  at  the  Copley  newspapers'  luncheon  at  the  Century  Plaza,  Los  Angeles.  He 
spoke  of  "The  New  California  Dream."  In  the  picture  with  Morgan  are:  Richard  Tullar,  U-T  adver- 
tising  director;  William  Arnold,  president  of  Robinsons;  Alex  De  Bakcsy,  U-T  general  manager; 
and  Eileen  Fullerton,  sales  promotion  manager  for  Broadyay  department  stores. 
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The  exclusive  adult  readership 
of  The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin 
would  fill  every  cruise  ship  in  the 
world  17  times. 

Add  787,000  Philadelphians. 
Add  The  Sunday  Bulletin. 


THE  BELL  SYSTEM  HAS 
1|,00A000  MILES  OF  DIGITAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  CHANNEL^ 

AND  IS  ADDING  TO  THEM 
ATTHERATE 

OF  ^0 MILES  EVERYDAY. 

If  this  is  welcome  news  to  you  in  the  data  field,  good. 

But  our  purpose  is  broader.  Our  purpose  is  better  service 
for  all  Bell  System  customers. 

You  see,  we  have  one  fully  integrated  network.  It  has 
both  “analog”  and  “digital”  channels... and  has  had  for  many 
years.  Signals  travel  as  waves  on  one  and  as  pulses  on  the 
*  -  other.  Regardless  of  the  original  source  or  form  of  the  signal. 

^  whether  human  voice  or  computer,  we  readily  transform  it  to 

travel  over  either  channel. 

This  flexibility  makes  virtually  all  of  our  network  available 
for  data  transmission.  It  keeps  charges  low.  And  it  gives  us 
alternate  routes  should  trouble  arise. 

^  Then  why  are  we  going  heavily  digital  Because  with 

modern  electronics,  especially  solid-state  circuitry  pio- 


neered  at  Bell  Labs,  digital  transmission  is  better  not  only  for 
data  but  for  many  other  services  as  well. 

Digital  transmission  is  better  because  it  eliminates  many 
kinds  of  noise,  thereby  getting 'more  information  over  the 
same  size  cable  with  greater  accuracy. 

Digital  IS  clearly  technology’s  best  answer  to  many  of 
America's  future  communications  needs.  It  will  benefit  every¬ 
body,  not  just  our  data  customers. 

We  have  1 3  million  channel  miles  of  digital  now,  and  we 
have  definite  plans  for  the  near  future. 

•  For  1972,  a  new  digital  system  that  will  operate  at  6.3 
megabits  per  second,  four  times  the  speed  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  all-digital  lines 

•  By  the  mid-'70's,  initiation  of  private  line  service  on  an 
end-to-end,  fully  digital  basis  which  will  ultimately  serve 
every  major  city  in  the  country. 

•  By  the  late  70's,  waveguide  systems  capable  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  megabits  per  second. 

•  By  1 980.  the  Bell  System’s  network  will  be  four  times  its 
present  size. 'A  large  proportion  of  it  will  be  digital  — 

°  enough  to  provide  ample  capacity  to  meet  America’s 
data-handling  needs. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and 
your  local  Bell  Company  are  continually  working  to  improve 
service  to  business. 

This  time  by  increasing  digital  services  to  benefit  all  our 
customers. 
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Britt  Brown  heads 
Wichita  new  spapers 

Britt  Brown  has  been  elected 
president  and  operating  head  of 
the  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon 
Publishing  Co.  Inc.  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

Mrs.  Marcellus  M.  Murdock, 
widow  of  the  late  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  was 
elected  honorary  chairman  of 
the  board. 

Elected  as  directors  at  the 
stockholders’  meeting  were 
Ronald  K.  Badger,  Wichita; 
Britt  Brown,  Wichita;  Ward 
E.  Colwell,  managing  editor  of 
the  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Her¬ 
ald;  Victor  Delano,  Bethesda, 
Md.;  Richard  M.  Jennings, 
Newpoii;  Beach,  Calif.;  Philip 
Kassebaum,  Wichita,  and  Paul 
R.  Kitch,  Wichita. 

John  H.  Colburn,  who  has 
served  as  editor  and  publisher 
since  1963,  will  continue  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  both  the  Engle  and  the 
Beacon. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  A.  Schoneberger,  a 
former  Texarkana  Gazette  re¬ 
porter,  has  moved  from  the 
communications  staff  of  General 
Electric’s  Aircraft  Engine 
Group  at  Lynn,  Mass,  to  the 
Nortinnip  Corporation,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  as  corporate  director  of 
communications. 

*  *  ♦ 

David  H.  Rhinelander,  med¬ 
ical-science  writer,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  —  a  Connec¬ 
ticut  Association  for  Mental 
Health  citation  “for  comprehen¬ 
sive  coverage  of  mental  health 
news  and  sensitiveness  con¬ 
cerning  the  feelings  of  mental 
patients.” 

♦  lie  * 

Harry  R.  Pore  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Valley  Independent  of  Mo- 
nessen-Donora-Charlevoix,  Pa., 
is  retiring  at  the  end  of  the 
year  after  having  seived  in  the 
post  for  22  years.  The  paper 
has  been  a  member  of  the 
Thomson  group  since  1969. 


W.  DAVIS  JONES  JR.  has  been 
promoted  from  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  to  general  manager  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Obser¬ 
ver  and  the  Raleigh  Times.  He 
joined  the  company  in  1950  as  an 
ad  salesman  after  having  been  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Enfield  Progress. 

4:  *  ♦ 

Donald  W.  Backer — pro¬ 
moted  to  news  editor  of  the  Ox¬ 
nard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier  to 
succeed  Edward  L.  Scarritt, 
now  wire  editor.  Joseph  O’Hara 
— from  wire  editor  to  assistant 
news  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Roy  Duchemin,  publisher  of 
the  Cape  Breton  (N.S.)  Post, 
was  reelected  president  of  the 
Post  Publishing  Co. 

«  ♦  * 

James  Cahill — from  subur¬ 
ban  division  sales  manager  to 
country  circulation  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Gerald 
T.  Asperheim — from  mail  sub¬ 
scription  sales  manager  to  as¬ 
sistant  country  circulation 
manager. 

*  Hf  tf 

John  F.  Springer,  former 
assistant  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  and  Times,  has  been 
appointed  Dallas  district  man 
ager  of  Air  France. 


news 

‘Jack’  Frost  retiring 
from  Beaumont  papers 

R.  M.  (Jack)  Frost,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Enterprise  Co.  in 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  and  general 
manager  of  the  Enterprise  and 
Journal,  will  retire  at  the  end 
of  this  year  after  almost  26 
years  with  the  company.  He 
will  remain  as  a  member  of  the 
company’s  board  of  directors 
and  will  serve  in  a  consultant 
capacity. 

Frost  began  his  career  as  a 
carrier  boy  for  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner.  He  joined  the 
Enterprise  Co.  in  1946  as  cir¬ 
culation  director. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  Ira  Petty,  Albuquer¬ 
que  Journal,  won  the  Guy  Ra¬ 
der  Award  of  the  New  Mexico 
Medical  Society  for  a  series  of 
ai'ticles  on  the  training  of  new 
doctors  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine.  Also  a  winner  was  Mrs. 
Janette  Baughman,  Valencia 
County  News,  for  a  series  on 
the  local  hospital. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  M.  Wells,  onetime  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  news  editor  of  the  Berea 
(0.)  News,  recently  director  of 
public  relations  for  Morton  In¬ 
ternational,  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  midwest  regional 
manager  of  the  Insurance  In¬ 
formation  Institute. 

♦  4:  ♦ 

William  C.  Southerland  — 
promoted  to  news  editor  of  the 
Huntington  (W.Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch.  James  E.  Casto  — 
promoted  to  city  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Edgar  R.  Oliver,  who 
retired.  G.  Michael  Lewis  — 
named  assistant  to  the  news 
editor.  H.  Ray  Evans  —  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  city  editor. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME?— In  tbe 
case  of  Bill  Rasp,  New  York  News 
advertising  salesman,  and  Abraham 
&  Straus  department  store,  it's 
mutual  respect.  Rasp  displays  the 
nameplate  presented  to  him  by 
the  A&S  ad  department  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  years  of  service  on 
the  account. 

♦  ♦  * 

Leon  McNeil,  circulation 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  retired  De¬ 
cember  1  after  48  years  of 
service  with  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspaper.  He  started  as 
a  circulation  representative 
covering  a  75-mile  area. 

*  «  * 

Al  Kuettner,  educational 
writer  for  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  Times-Star  and  a  former 
national  civil  rights  reporter 
for  UPI,  has  accepted  the  post 
of  director  of  information  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

*  ♦ 

Barry  Bingham,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times, 
has  assumed  the  duties  of  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  while  his 
son,  Barry  Bingham  Jr.,  un¬ 
dergoes  treatment  for  Hodg¬ 
kin’s  disease. 


Market  Rhode  Island 

New  England's  OTHER 
million  market 

THE  PROVIDENCE 

lOURNAL-BULLETIN  J 
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ROW 
NEWS 
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news  features 
with  your 
LOCAL  angle 


ISO  BrtaOway,  New  York,  N.Y.1003I 


practically 
perfect  penetration! 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 


Strong  79.8%t  penetration  for  entire 
state  compared  to  negligible  total  of  all 
out-of-state  papers  combined.  Contact: 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Del.  •  Telephone  302/654-5351 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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in  the  n 

Knight  appoints 
2  gen’l  managers 

Appointments  of  general 
managers  for  two  Knight  news¬ 
papers  were  announced  this 
week.  They  are: 

Sam  S.  McKeel  —  to  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  Philadelphia  Newspapers 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Pliila- 
del)>Jna  Inquirer  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  Netvn. 

William  A.  Ott  —  to  succeed 
McKeel  as  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Akron 
Deacon  Journal.  Ott  joined  the 
Beacon  Journal  in  May  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  McKeel.  He  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  a  Knight  newspaper. 

The  McKeel  announcement 
was  made  jointly  by  Alvah  H. 
Chapman  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  and  PNI  president 
Frederick  Chait. 

McKeel,  who  will  take  his 
new  position  after  the  first  of 
the  year,  is  45  years  old.  He 
began  his  Knight  career  in 
1955  as  a  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server  reportei'.  He  became  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  of  the  Observer 
and  the  Charlotte  News  and 
w’ent  to  Akron  as  assistant  to 
the  publisher  in  1964.  In  Au¬ 
gust  1965  he  became  general 
manager. 

A  native  of  North  Carolina, 
McKeel  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  in  1950  with  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree.  Two  years  later  he 
received  his  master’s  degree 
from  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Before  joining  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  he  was  editor 
of  the  weekly  Northampton 
County  News,  and  a  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.C.)  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter. 

From  1943  to  1946  McKeel 
served  in  the  Navy’s  LST  am¬ 
phibious  forces  and  was  in  the 
landings  in  the  Philippines,  and 
at  Borneo. 

In  Philadelphia  McKeel  re¬ 
places  John  S.  Prescott  Jr.,  who 
resigned  to  become  president  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

Ott,  44,  is  an  honor  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Georgia’s 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism.  He  studied  law  at 
Mercer  University,  Macon.  He 
was  an  agent  in  the  Army’s 
Criminal  Investigation  Division 
in  Korea. 

Before  joining  the  Macon 
Telegraph  in  1950,  he  was  city 
editor  of  the  Moultrie  (Ga.) 
Observer. 
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*  +  ♦ 

Hans  Engh,  former  book 
and  travel  editor  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press 
and  more  recently  director  of 
the  California  State  Office  of 
Tourism  and  Visitor  Services, 
named  director  of  editorial 
services  at  Callaway  Gardens, 
Pine  Mountain,  Georgia. 

if.  i(i  Hfi 

William  C.  O’Donovan,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Virginia  Ga¬ 
zette  in  Williamsburg  since 
April — named  news  editor. 

if  if  If 

Bryce  S.  Cockerham  has 
been  appointed  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  Morning  News  and  the 
Savannah  Evening  Press.  He 
was  formerly  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  two 
papers. 

*  «  * 

Arthur  J.  Keeney,  recent 
president  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  has 
been  named  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Corsicana  (Tex.) 
Daily  Sun,  one  of  20  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers. 

(or  December  4,  1971 


Cal  Thomas  in  Denver 

Calvin  Thomas,  marketing 
director  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  newspapers 
for  the  past  two  years,  has 
been  named  director  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  Community  Publica¬ 
tions  Company,  Denver,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  15  community  news¬ 
papers.  Principal  owner  of  the 
firm  is  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Company. 

4:  :|c 

Cal  Samra,  a  reporter  for 
the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News, 
is  the  author  of  a  new  book. 
The  Feminine  Mistake,  in 
which  he  needles  the  feminist 
movei'.ent  and  laments  the  fact 
that  .America’s  homes  are  “no 
longe."  sanctuaries  but  battle¬ 
grounds.”  The  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Nash  of  Los  Angeles 
($6.95). 

if  if  if 

Jim  W.  Walker,  oil  editor 
of  th.j  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe- 
News — elected  president  of  the 
Assoiiation  of  Petroleum  Writ¬ 
ers. 

*  ^ 

Samuel  H.  Stanley  —  ap¬ 
pointed  world  news  editor  of 
the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  John  C.  McKinney — 
assistant  city  editor. 

#  ♦  * 

Amon  G.  Carter  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex¬ 
as)  Star-Telegram  —  named  by 
the  National  Football  Founda¬ 
tion  and  Hall  of  Fame  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Amateur  Football 
Award. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Anderson,  a  for¬ 
mer  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  been  working 
on  the  copy  desk  at  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  since  1967,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant 

news  editor  of  the  Scripps- 

Howard  newspaper  in  Denver. 
Pcter  G.  Ciironis,  formerly 
with  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Press — now 
chief  of  the  copy  desk  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News. 


Insure  with  Employers 
against  Publishers 
Liabiiity  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure 
yourself  against  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
copyright  vioiation...up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you’ll  want  to  take. 
That's  where  we  come  in.  We’ll 
handle  the  excess.  Call  us  for 
assistance  in  setting  up  a  program. 
You’ll  get  quick  action  from  the  one 
of  our  5  U.  S.  offices  which  is 
nearest  you.  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansss  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Frenoleco,  CMcago,  Atlanta. 


David  J.  Capone,  formerly 
controller-treasurer  of  the 
Worthington  Denver  Pump 
Corp.,  has  been  appointed  con¬ 
troller  of  Capital  Newspapers 
at  Albany,  N.Y. — the  Times- 
U  nion ,  the  Knickerbocker 
News  and  the  Schenectady 
Union-Star. 

*  *  * 

Brian  Small  —  promoted  to 
city  editor  of  the  Kingston 
(Ont.)  Whig-Standard,  suc¬ 
ceeding  J.  L.  (Pete)  Fowler, 
now  picture  and  features  edi¬ 
tor.  W.  G.  Reid  —  assistant 
city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Richard  C.  Doyle  —  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Anaheim 
(Calif.)  Bulletin — elected  1972 
president  of  the  Anaheim  Area 
Visitor  and  Convention  Bureau. 

if  if  if 

Barry  Wanger,  formerly  on 
city  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times — named  press  secretary 
to  U.S.  Senator  Edmund  Mus- 
kie  (D.,  Maine). 

*  *  « 

Alfred  C.  Burfeind,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  —  resigned  to 
join  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
as  director  of  news  bureau. 

if  if  if 

Robert  R.  Deckard,  for¬ 
merly  with  Boca  Raton  (Fla.) 
News  —  to  advertising  staff, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  as  an 
account  executive. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Milton,  a  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press, 
has  been  named  county  editor. 

*  *  * 

Harold  E.  Turkington  — 
from  assistant  managing  editor 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald. 

*  *  + 

Joseph  J.  O’Conor  —  from 
managing  editor  to  executive 
editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade. 
William  Rosenberg  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor. 
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Maggie  Kilgore  was 
there  (in  Vietnam); 
Washington’s  next 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  good  local  scandal  makes  for  good 
local  readership  in  most  places.  Saigon  is 
no  exception. 

Saigon  newspaper  readers  love  scandal — 
and  bar-raid  coverage  is  considered  quite 
exciting  too,  UPI’s  Margaret  A.  Kilgore 
told  members  of  the  Newswomen’s  Club  of 
New  York  at  a  welcome  home  party  in 
her  honor  recently. 

Commenting  that  Saigon  newspapers 
are  not  as  sophisticated  as  those  in  the 
United  States,  she  mentioned  one  ad  ac¬ 
ceptability  diffei'ence.  Houses  of  prostitu¬ 
tion  advertise  in  Saigon  papers,  identified 
as  massage  parlors,  of  course. 

In  more  serious  vein  she  reported  that 
there  was  “not  much  interest”  in  the  My 
Lai  massacre  story  during  the  time  it  was 
making  headlines  in  the  States. 

She  thinks  the  GI  drug  use  situation  is 
better,  but  heroin  is  the  big  problem.  Viet¬ 
namese  “kids  are  not  on  drugs,”  she 
added. 

Maggie,  as  she  is  called  by  all  who  meet 
her,  is  on  leave  after  two  years  in  Saigon. 
She  estimates  the  remaining  press  corps 
at  about  200  (down  from  700).  There  was 
a  mass  exodus  right  after  the  October 
election. 

Time  lo  leave 

The  war  is  so  far  along  now,  she  said, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  sell  it  as  a  way  for  a 
young  reporter  to  become  “another  Ernie 
Pyle.” 

Maggie,  who  took  five  weeks  coming 
back  by  way  of  India,  Nepal  and  Europe, 
explained:  “I  knew  it  was  time  to  leave 
when  they  rocketed  Saigon  a  week  before 
the  election  with  122  mm  rockets — and  I 
slept  through  the  attack!” 

It’s  back  to  the  Washington  bureau  of 
UPI  next  year  for  Maggie,  who  worked 
there  seven  years  prior  to  her  Saigon 
assignment  in  January  1970.  Meanwhile 
she  is  visiting  her  mother  at  Westfield, 
N.Y. 

During  “fonnal”  remarks  at  the  recep¬ 
tion,  Maggie  said  she  was  interested  in 
the  number  of  men  and  women  “who  make 
the  scene  in  Indochina  hoping  to  be  where 
the  action  is  and  perhaps  hook  on  with  a 
bona  fide  news  organization — either  sol¬ 
diers  who  came  to  Vietnam,  met  a  report¬ 
er  and  decided  it  was  a  fun  life  or  people 
bumming  around  the  world  hoping  to 
make  a  living  writing.” 

The  U.S.  Public  Affairs  office  and 
USAID  at  one  point,  she  said,  engaged  in 
a  little  quiet  hiring  of  secretarial  help  to 
enable  some  of  these  war  hangers-on  to 
make  transpoi-tation  money  to  get  home.” 

Determination  to  be  treated  “like  any 
other  guy”  and  “no  favoritism  because  I 
was  a  woman,”  led  to  a  few  complications, 
especially  aboard  troop  transports. 

And  there  was  a  fashion  resolution  not 
to  wear  military  fatigues.  “Even  the  cus¬ 
tom-made  ones  are  so  unflattering.  I 
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Margaret  Kilgore  in  Vietnam 


solved  that  by  having  a  suit  made  .  .  . 
grey  cotton  .  .  .  with  millions  of  pockets.” 
She  wore  the  suit  in  the  field;  but  in 
Saigon,  a  dress. 

Maggie  did  a  little  research  on  the  Asi¬ 
an  view  of  American  women’s  lib  in 
preparation  for  coming  home — since  the 
movement  became  big  news  after  she  went 
to  Saigon.  Vietnamese  women  get  equal 
pay  and  have  jobs  in  all  fields — and  also 
equality  “to  the  point  of  having  fulltime 
child  care  centers  so  they  can  go  out  and 
lay  bricks  and  drive  their  water  buffalo.” 

7-day  week 

The  cori'espondent  schedule  is  seven 
days  a  week  and  every  three  months  10 
days  for  rest  and  recreation  out  of  the 
country.  Maggie  used  her  R  &  R  to  travel 
in  Asia  and  Australia. 

The  Kilgore  apartment  was  one  room 
with  three-burner  stove — but  there  was  a 
maid.  Problems  for  her  included  those  of 
rats,  mice  and  lizards,  and  boiling  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  remembering  to  swallow 
malaria  pills.  Maggie  sustained  only  one 
injury  during  the  two  years.  She  fell  off  a 
tank  in  a  land  mine  area  and  injui*ed  her 
back. 

• 

Suburb  papers  close 

Mounting  financial  debts  have  put  an 
end  to  the  Northwest  Metro  Newspapers 
in  Deti’oit.  Northwest  Metro  Newspapers 
published  the  Jerkley  News,  the  Oak 
Park  News,  and  the  Huntington  News. 
All  three  cities  are  suburbs  of  Detroit. 
Associate  publishers  David  H.  Shepherd 
and  Pat  Mulqueen  told  employees  that  the 
papers  probably  would  not  publish  again. 


Federation  of  Labor 
lauds  Newhouse  paper 

The  Long  Island  Press,  a  Newhouse 
newspaper,  has  been  cited  by  the  Long 
Island  Federation  of  Labor,  AFL-CIO,  be¬ 
cause  it  “cai'es  about  labor.” 

The  federation  presented  the  Press  with 
a  Community  Service  Award  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  citation:  “To  The  Long  Island 
Press  in  recognition  of  accurate,  objective 
labor  reporting,  perfonned  as  a  public 
service  and  demonstrating  that  the  Long 
Island  Press  cares  about  labor.” 

The  plaque  was  presented  to  Sam  Ru- 
insky.  Press  managing  editor,  by  Anthony 
R.  Amodeo,  federation  president.  The  la¬ 
bor  reporter  for  the  Press  is  Austin  H. 
Perlow,  who  is  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild  delegate  to  the  federation.  He  has 
been  writing  a  Sunday  column  on  labor 
for  14  yeai-s.  The  Press  also  covers  labor 
disputes  and  allied  topics  in  its  daily  news 
columns. 

• 

Country  newspaper 
plant  is  restored 

The  newest  addition  to  Billie  Creek  Vil¬ 
lage  in  Parke  County,  Indiana,  is  a  typi¬ 
cal  1913  newspaper  office.  When  fully  de¬ 
veloped.  Billie  Creek  Village  will  contain 
more  than  25  buildings,  each  an  authentic 
part  of  Parke  County  history,  moved  from 
their  original  site  and  restored  to  their 
period  condition.  The  newspaper  is  housed 
in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Bellmore  Telephone  Company.  It  was 
moved  six  miles  to  the  Village  site. 

Richard  Haraey,  publisher  of  Parke 
County’s  two  weekly  newspapers — ^the 
Rockville  Republican  and  the  Rockville 
Tribune — and  his  family  donated  the 
equipment  to  restore  this  building  into  a 
shop  as  it  looked  on  September  17,  1913. 

The  paper  will  be  known  as  the  Covered 
Bridge  Courier.  This  will  be  a  tie-in  with 
the  semi-annual  official  tabloid  newspaper 
of  the  Covered  Bridge  Festival  and  Maple 
Fair  staged  by  Parke  County. 

• 

Purchasing  officers 
plan  15th  conference 

The  Newspaper  Purchasing  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  will  celebrate  its  15th 
anniversary  at  its  annual  conference  in 
Houston,  April  9-13.  The  Association’s 
goal  has  been  the  fostering  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  newspaper  purchasing  per¬ 
sonnel  through  the  exchange  of  profitable 
ideas  in  a  bulletin,  “Newspaper  Purchas¬ 
ing  for  Profit.” 

The  membership  of  more  than  100 
newspaper  purchasing  directors,  manag¬ 
ers,  agents  and  other  personnel  represents 
a  cross  section  of  newspapers  both  large 
and  small  throughout  the  United  States. 

Further  infonnation  about  the  associa¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained  by  writing  Richard 
P.  McConnell,  secretary-treasurer,  c/o 
Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
300,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 
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Austin  group  merges 
weeklies,  adds  shopper 

Austin  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  of  Austin, 
Texas,  has  announced  publication  of  its 
third  weekly  newspaper  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  A  ustin  Times,  a  weekly. 

The  new  publication,  Southside  News, 
and  its  sister  publication,  Northside 
News,  are  advertising  oriented. 

The  mainstay  of  the  group,  the  Austin 
Citizen,  has  95  percent  home  mail  delivery 
on  Thursday.  With  the  acquisition  of  the 
Times,  which  no  longer  will  be  published, 
the  Citizen  has  9,000  paid  circulation  at 
$5  a  year. 

Northside  News  and  Southside  News 
are  delivered  by  carrier  on  Wednesdays. 
They  are  free  of  charge  and  thrown  in  a 
plastic  bag.  Northside  has  30,000  circula¬ 
tion,  and  Southside,  12,000.  Advertisers 
can  buy  the  combination. 

*  *  * 

The  weekly  Times  and  Buckeye  News, 
at  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Howard  W.  Grimes,  for  16 
years  publisher  of  the  daily  News-Citizen 
at  Vandergrift,  Pa. 

Grimes  and  his  wife,  Frances,  also  own 
a  weekly  in  Apollo  Pa.,  the  Apollo  News 
Record,  with  a  circulation  of  just  over 
2,000.  The  Vandergrift  paper  has  4,000 
circulation  and  the  Times  and  Buckeye 
News  3,200  circulation. 


The  Times  and  Buckeye  News  Co.,  in¬ 
cluding  the  newspaper  and  a  commercial 
printing  operation,  were  sold  by  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
ma  L.  Eisnaugle,  publisher  since  1966. 

*  *  * 

Richard  J.  Andre,  for  four  years  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  journalism  at  Utah 
State  University,  has  become  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Guide  and  the  News  Herald  which  he 
bought  from  Anthony  J.  Pezzi. 

Andre  was  chief  photographer  for  the 
Turlock  (Calif.)  Journal  in  1960  and 
1961.  He  said  he  would  retain  Pezzi,  who 
owned  the  paper  since  1970,  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

H/L  Hf.  ifi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Dincan,  owners  for 
25  years  of  the  Mountain  Grove  (Mo.) 
Journal  (twice  weekly)  have  sold  the  pa¬ 
per  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jake  Woodruff  of 
Lake  Jackson,  Mo.  Duncan  will  continue 
with  the  paper  in  an  editorial  capacity. 

%  ♦  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Ruud  are  retiring 
and  have  sold  their  Molalla  (Ore.)  Pio¬ 
neer  to  Bruce  Keys,  president  of  Pioneer 
Publishing  Co.,  and  formerly  associated 
with  the  Polk  County  Sun  in  Oregon. 
Keys  has  converted  the  2400  circulation 
Clackamas  County  weekly  newspaper  to 
offset,  hut  plans  no  other  major  changes 
in  the  operation. 


General  Telephone  Co. 
news  stories  cited 

The  1971  Public  Information  Award  of 
General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  been  presented  to  General  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  of  the  Southwest  for 
“outstanding  news  publicity  projects  con¬ 
cerning  the  telephone  industry’s  first 
woman  lineman  and  the  use  of  ‘flying 
forecasters’  in  long-range  planning,” 
George  W.  Griffin,  Jr.,  GTE  vicepresident 
— public  relations,  announced. 

General  Telephone  of  the  Southwest,  a 
GTE  telephone  operating  subsidiary  with 
headquarters  in  San  Angelo,  Texas,  last 
month  announced  that  Sharon  Roswell, 
the  24-year-old  pioneering  female  pole- 
climber,  had  joined  a  line  crew  of  the 
company.  The  “flying  forecasters”  pi’O- 
gram,  in  which  long-range  planners  take 
aerial  photographs  of  suburban  and  rural 
areas  as  an  aid  to  forecasting  communi¬ 
cations  needs,  was  announced  in  March. 

Both  of  the  projects,  implemented  by 
Mrs.  Jean  Ryon,  public  information  man¬ 
ager  of  General  'Telephone  of  the  South¬ 
west,  received  wide  coverage  in  news 
media.  The  woman  lineman  announce¬ 
ment  was  featured  on  television  news 
broadcasts  throughout  the  country. 

Griffin  presented  the  1971  award  to  Joe 
H.  Collyns,  director  of  public  relations  of 
the  Southwest  company. 


Classic  What-Cha-Cal I- Its  From  Caterpillar 

1.  Looks  like  half  a  paper  clip  underneath  a  calling  card. 
Actually,  it's  a  trombone  player  in  a  phone  booth.  2.  Is  a 
short  trombone  player.  Things  sometimes  look  different 
than  they  are.  That's  important  to  Caterpillar  because 
people  sometimes  look  at  a  yellow  earthmover  and  say 
"Ah,  a  Caterpillar  machinal"  Which  may  •  or  may  not  •  be  so. 


Cat  and  Caterpillar  are  trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.  and  should  only  be  used  to  identify  the  products  we 
make:  wheel  tractors,  trucks,  engines,  many  other  things 
besides  track-type  machines.  Your  help  in  correct  use  of 
our  trademark  will  be  appreciated.  3.  The  guy  in  the  third 
booth  is  playing  a  kazoo. 


□  CATERPILLAR 

♦Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 

Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 

Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


Caterpillar.  Cat  and  CB  art  Tradarearfca  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  CO. 
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Zim  trained  with  Hemingway 
for  career  in  sports  writing 

By  Jim  Scott 


No  other  sportswriter  ever  entered  the 
profession  better  prepared  than  Paul  Zim¬ 
merman,  columnist  for  the  New  York 
Post. 

In  fact,  in  our  intense  little  world  of 
sportswriting,  Paul  is  recognized  as  “the 
writer  who  knows  too  much.” 

When  the  athletes  bitch  about  the  igno- 
I’ance  of  the  press,  they  certainly  don't 
have  Zimmerman  in  mind. 

Although  Paul,  still  a  practicing  athlete 
at  38,  knows  more  than  do  many  manag¬ 
ers  and  coaches,  he  still  w'rites  with  a 
forbearance  that  usually  conceals  his  vast 
technical  knowledge. 

“One  of  my  pet  gripes,”  said  Zimmer¬ 
man,  handsome  dark-haired,  with  piercing 
black  eyes,  “is  when  players  whimper 
about  The  Press.  There’s  no  such  person 
as  The  Press.  The  athletes  don’t  want  to 
be  lumped  together  as  The  Players,  and  I 
sure  as  hell  don’t  want  to  be  lumped  to¬ 
gether  with  every  guy  w'ho  hits  a 
typewriter. 

“I  don’t  think  some  of  the  members  of 
my  profession  try  hard  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  the  things  they’re  covering.  I  also 
realize  that  being  an  ‘expert’  gets  me 
sneered  at.  Consequently,  w'hen  the  play¬ 
ers  complain  that  the  writers  don’t  really 
know  enough  about  what’s  going  on,  it’s 
not  entirely  without  validity.  Trouble  is, 
the  players  who  howl  the  loudest  don’t 
bother  to  distinguish  between  the  writers 
who  legitimately  try  to  learn  and  those 
who  don’t. 

Ignorance  prefered 

“I  believe  that  coaches  prefer  us  in  our 
ignorance.  Head  coaches,  that  is.  Assis¬ 
tant  coaches  are  usually  frank  in  their 
evaluations.  I  find  it  almost  a  complete 
waste  of  time  to  talk  to  a  coach.  I  usually 
avoid  it,  unless  I  know  the  guy  and  just 
want  to  be  polite. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  many  writera,  es¬ 
pecially  those  in  the  provinces,  lean  on 
coaches  for  quotes  so  much  because 
they’i-e  easier  to  talk  to.  Even  though 
what  they  tell  them  is  pure  garbage,  they 
can  still  build  a  story  around  it.  It’s  work 
talking  to  a  player  who  might  not  be  at 
all  articulate. 

“In  my  work,  I  try  to  keep  all  refei-ence 
to  my  own  athletic  background  out  of  my 
stories  and  columns.  No  reader  with  intel¬ 
ligence  cai’es  about  the  half-assed  heroics 
of  a  fringe  athlete,  compared  with,  say, 
an  Olympic  miler  or  a  pro  football  star.  I 
have  to  fight  against  becoming  overly 
technical.  After  a  game  I  want  to  sit 
down  and  analyze  zone  defenses,  areas  of 
breakdowns,  exactly  what  happened.  But 
this  does  not  make  good  reading,  usually, 
unless  it’s  in  a  really  big  game.  Talking  to 
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players,  getting  their  quotes  and  building 
the  story  as  a  kind  of  human  drama  suc¬ 
ceeds  much  better,  I  believe.” 

Zimmerman  is  the  author  of  a  new 
book,  “A  Thinking  Man’s  Guide  to  Pro 
Football,”  (Dutton,  $6.95),  and  the  suspi¬ 
cion  grows  that  it  just  might  be  the  best 
pro  football  tome  ever  written. 

“My  first  day  on  the  job  I  ran  into  Paul 
Schoenstein,  who  had  a  reputation  as  the 
toughest  city  editor  in  New  York,”  Zim¬ 
merman  mused.  “I  was  handed  a  stack  of 
books  of  copy  paper  to  hand  out  to  the 
rewrite  men.  Schoenstein  was  in  the  slot, 
watching  me.  Naturally,  I  was  scared  to 
death.  I  was  halfway  through  when  he 
yelled,  ‘Give  me  those  books,’  which  I  did. 

“He  stood  up,  threw  them  in  my  face, 
and  yelled  over  to  the  guy  in  charge  of 
copyboys:  ‘Get  me  a  boy!  This  one’s  too 
goddam  slow!’ 

Good  boy  witb  an  omelette 

“I  got  to  know  some  of  the  guys  in 
sports  and  soon  I  became  a  sports  depart¬ 
ment  copy  boy.  Max  Kase,  the  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  once  paid  me  the  supreme  compli¬ 
ment,  ‘Of  all  the  copyboys  here,  you’re  the 
only  one  who  never  screwed  up  my 
omelette  order.’ 

After  a  few  months  on  the  J-A,  when 
he  saw  he  was  going  nowhere,  Zimmer¬ 
man  shipped  out  as  a  deck  hand  on  the  old 
A.  S.  Bull  Line  to  the  Caribbean.  Later, 
he  shipped  on  American-Hawaiian  to  the 
Middle  East,  including  stops  at  Trieste, 
Libya,  Monocco.  But  Zim  also  found  this  a 
dead  end. 

Returning  to  New  York,  Paul  entered 
Columbia,  went  out  for  football  but  was 
ruled  ineligible  under  the  five-year  re¬ 
striction  in  the  Ivy  League. 

At  21,  slimmed  down  to  215,  he  was  just 
coming  on  as  a  football  player.  Irked  by 
his  loss.  Coach  Lou  Little  made  Zim  the 
line  coach  of  his  150-pound  team.  At 
Columbia,  Paul  also  competed  in  the  Gold¬ 
en  Gloves  tournament  (“A  disaster,”  he 
says). 

Failure  in  Spanish  in  1955  prevented 
Zimmerman  from  graduating,  and  the 
Army  grabbed  him  shortly  after. 

Paul  played  football  in  Germany  in 
1956,  was  named  the  most  valuable  player 
on  his  team  (Wacon)  though  a  lineman 
and  won  honorable  mention  in  the  league. 
In  a  county-fair  bout,  he  stayed  three 
rounds  with  a  carnie  fighter  to  pick  up  25 
marks — enough  for  some  brandy. 

He  was  offered  a  contract  by  Saskatche¬ 
wan  in  the  Canadian  League,  but  Paul 
was  more  interested  in  finishing  his 
schooling. 

Zim  finally  gained  his  degree  from 
Columbia  in  June,  1958,  nine  years  after 
he’d  started  college.  Then  he  went  on  to 
acquire  his  master’s  at  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 


Paul  Zimmerman 


Two  w’eeks  before  graduation,  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  Zimmerman  fired  off  letters  to 
64  sports  writers  over  the  nation,  each 
individually  typed,  and  each  somewhat 
different. 

The  effort  elicited  only  four  replies,  all 
of  which  said  to  the  effect.  Sorry,  no  open¬ 
ings.  Zim  then  tried  to  see  all  the  NYC 
sports  editors  but  only  Bob  Stewart  of  the 
World-Telegram,  who  recalled  that  Zim 
had  played  football  at  Columbia  while 
sports  editor  of  the  Columbia  Daily 
Dispatch.  He  suggested  Paul  keep  in 
touch. 

So  Zim  drove  off  to  Seattle  to  see  his 
girl-friend.  Once  there,  he  applied  for 
work  at  the  Seattle  Times. 

“You  should  get  out  of  the  sportswrit- 
ing  business,”  advised  Sports  Editor  Georg 
Myers.  “The  field  is  too  crowded.” 

Five  years  later,  Zimmerman  was  sit¬ 
ting  next  to  Myers  at  the  Tokyo  Olymp¬ 
ics.  “I  found  him  poorly  informed  on  all 
sports.  He  kept  asking  questions.  Then 
one  day  Myers  said:  ‘Don’t  I  know  you 
from  somewhere?’  And  I  told  him  where.” 

A  biar  on  research 

Rex  Lardner,  in  a  New  York  Times 
Book  Review,  called  it:  “One  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  erudite  books  on  the  game 
you  will  ever  see.” 

A  bear  on  research,  statistics  and 
graphs,  Zimmerman  researched  his  book 
for  two  years,  then  wrote  it  in  28  days. 

Although  he  keeps  voluminous  stats,  he 
never  uses  them  and  considers  it  a  harm¬ 
less  pastime.  At  every  football  game  he 
attends,  Paul  keeps  three  sets  of  charts: 
1.  a  running  game  chart,  in  which  he  also 
records  good  offensive  blocks  on  defensive 
players;  2.  a  running  statistical  chart;  3. 
a  field  chart  that  lists  every  pass  thrown 
and  where.  For  a  game  like  the  Super 
Bowl,  Zim  produces  even  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  charts  with  stats  on  special  teams. 
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and  you  wonder  how  he  even  sees  the 
game. 

Paul  is  lucky  that  he  has  an  under¬ 
standing  wife,  in  private  life  Dr.  Kather¬ 
ine  Hart,  a  pediatrician,  and  a  former 
Denver  ski  star. 

“She’s  been  a  great  help  to  me,”  admits 
Zim.  “She  read  my  book  chapters  as  I 
turned  them  out  with  a  critical  eye,  and 
rapped  my  knuckles  when  I  became  too 
technical.” 

Paul  also  has  taught  her  how  to  keep 
charts  at  football  games.  Three  years  ago 
she  was  sitting  in  the  stands  at  the 
UCLA-USC  game,  recording  the  blocks, 
etc.  The  man  sitting  behind  her  kept  look¬ 
ing  over  her  shoulder.  Finally  he  said: 

“It’s  a  pleasure  to  see  a  woman  taking 
an  active  interest  in  football,”  and  he 
handed  her  his  card. 

It  was  Red  Hickey,  former  49er  coach, 
who  now  scouts  for  the  Dallas  Cowboys. 

They  live  in  Mountain  Lakes,  N.J.,  with 
their  14-month-old  daughter,  Sarah,  and 
two  Huskies,  plus  numerous  birds  and 
racoons. 

Zimmerman  played  football  for  10  years 
and  rugby  for  20 — and  he’s  still  in  the 
game  as  a  member  of  the  Old  Blues,  RFC, 
premier  Eastern  club. 

Football  game  a  riot 

Bom  in  Philadelphia,  Paul  grew  up  in  a 
football-fond  neighborhood  in  New  York 
City. 

When  he  was  14,  he  was  as  tall  (6-2) 
as  he  is  today.  Since  his  high  school  had 
no  football,  he  played  with  a  club  team 
(Dukes  of  Washington  Heights)  in  the 
Bronx.  Paul  easily  recalls  one  game  that 
broke  up  in  a  riot  when  an  opposing  play¬ 
er  pulled  a  knife  in  the  pileup. 

Charley  Avedisian,  former  New  York 
Giant  gridder,  recognized  Zimmerman’s 
talent  and  arranged  for  him  to  attend 
Horace  Mann  Prep  in  Riverdale,  where  he 
coached.  So  Zim  played  there  in  1948 
when  he  was  15. 

Since  his  weight  had  ballooned  up  to 
220,  Paul  started  working  out  at  George 
Brown’s  Gym  on  57th  St.  There  he  became 
acquainted  with  so  many  interesting  char¬ 
acters  who  first  pricked  his  interest  in 
writing. 

Ernest  Hemingway  would  always  stop 
in  for  a  workout  when  he  was  in  town. 

“Don’t  you  believe  what  you  may  have 
read  about  Hemingway  as  a  fighter,”  cau¬ 
tioned  Zimmerman.  “He  was  a  lumbering, 
slow-punching  fellow,  who  liked  to  maul 
you  and  jab  you  in  the  groin.  I  had  no 
trouble  handling  him  though  I  was  a  kid. 
But  he  was  middle-aged.” 

Quentin  Reynolds,  the  syndicated  colum¬ 
nist,  also  was  a  regular  but  he  concentrat¬ 
ed  on  four-wall  handball. 

“There  was  a  concert  violinist  named 
Kovacs,  a  Hungarian,  who  used  to  take  on 
all  comers  in  the  ring.  Brown  admired  his 
guts  but  was  fearful  he’d  hurt  his 
fingers.” 

Since  young  Zimmerman  was  the  big¬ 
gest  guy  in  the  gym,  he  usually  was  the 
one  “chosen.” 

Yale  had  a  boxing  team  in  those  days, 
and  the  boys  were  tough  and  hard-hitters. 


They  preferred  Zim  for  he  could  take  it. 
Sore  of  rib,  Paul  began  hiding  in  the  can 
when  they  came  in. 

A  year  later,  at  16  Zimmerman  played 
frosh  football  at  Stanford  in  1949  against 
a  rough  gang  of  returned  servicemen.  He 
also  boxed  at  Stanford  and  played  rugby. 

Later,  he  started  writing  a  sports 
column  for  the  student  paper,  stringing 
for  the  AP  and  UPI,  as  well  as  the  Palo 
Alto  Times. 

Spotter  for  radio  voice 

“iMy  first  look  at  honest-to-goodness 
sportswriters  came  in  my  freshman  year 
when  I  was  supposed  to  be  a  spotter  for 
the  radio  broadcaster.  I  had  to  walk 
through  the  main  press  box,  populated  by 
the  flower  of  West  Coast  journalism.  I 
listened  to  their  conversation  for  awhile, 
and  their  dumbness  and  the  inane  quality 
of  their  observations  about  football  really 
hit  me.  When  I  hear  football  players  say 
now,  ‘Those  dumb-ass  sportswriters  .  .  . 
what  do  they  know?’  I  defend  my  profes¬ 
sion,  but  still  think  back  to  that  day  in  the 
pressbox  22  years  ago.” 

In  his  junior  year,  Paul  quit  Stanford 
and  returned  to  New  York,  where  he 
caught  on  as  $35  a  week  copyboy  at  the 
Journal- A  merican. 

From  Seattle,  Zim  tooled  on  down  the 
Coast,  and,  stopping  at  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  found  there  was  an  opening  in 
sports. 

“How  did  you  know  we  had  an  open¬ 
ing?”  he  was  asked. 

“Oh,  the  Columbia  Journalism  School 
has  thorough  files,”  Zim  lied. 

Paul  remained  a  year  in  Sacramento. 
New  York  was  still  on  his  mind,  and  he 
bombarded  Stewart  with  clips  of  his  stuff. 
Then  one  day  Stewart  called. 

At  the  Telly,  Zim  covered  all  sports 
from  1960  to  1966,  W'hen  it  merged  with 
the  Journal.  Then  he  went  to  his  current 
job  with  the  Post. 

Zimmennan  played  four  years  in  the 
line  at  $25  a  game  in  the  Eastern  Foot¬ 
ball  Conference  and  the  Atlantic  Coast 
League,  farm  system  for  the  NFL. 

Played  in  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong 

Paul  helped  organize  the  Columbia 
Rugby  Club  in  1960,  and  four  years  later 
a  branch  of  it  became  the  Old  Blues.  He 
also  played  for  the  Singapore  RFC  and 
the  Hong  Kong  Police  on  his  way  to 
cover  the  Tokyo  Olympics.  Zim  performed 
in  England  with  the  Old  Blues  in  1966, 
the  first  U.S.  club  to  tour  the  British  Isle. 

Prompt  and  accurate,  Paul  has  had  a 
phobia  about  missing  the  kickoff  since  he 
did  it  for  Y ale-Princeton  in  1952. 

Covering  the  Notre  Dame-Michigan 
State  game  in  1966,  he  and  his  wife 
stayed  at  a  hotel  about  three  miles  away 
the  night  before.  He  started  getting  itchy 
at  8:30,  fearful  of  being  caught  in  traffic. 
But  Katie  refused  to  leave  until  10 
o’clock. 

At  10:05,  they  pulled  up  into  a  deserted 
stadium  parking  lot,  amid  a  cold  wind. 

“What  do  we  do  now?”  asked  Katie. 

Paul  Zimmerman  for  once  had  no  an¬ 
swer. 

“We  just  sit  and  freeze,”  he  replied. 
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Activist  writer 
isn’t  employed; 
guild  protests 

The  Toronto  Newspaper  Guild  criticized 
the  Toronto  Star  for  refusing  to  hire  a 
former  Telegram  columnist,  Ron  Hag- 
gart. 

The  guild  called  the  decision  a  violation 
of  a  writer’s  “right  of  free  expression.”  A 
resolution,  passed  by  a  48-to-6  vote,  said: 
“We  oppose  the  Star’s  intolerant  philoso¬ 
phy  that  news  people  cannot  involve 
themselves  as  private  citizens  in  the 
affairs  of  their  community  or  their  coun¬ 
try  during  off-duty  hours. 

“Surely  the  public  must  agree  that 
news  people  have  opinions  and  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  those  opinions  providing  they 
maintain  a  professional  objectivity  in 
their  writing  and  editing  of  the  news.” 

Publisher  Beland  Honderich  said  the 
Star’s  decision  not  to  employ  Haggart  as 
a  Queen’s  Park  correspondent  was  based 
on  a  policy  prohibiting  staff  members 
from  writing  about  matters  in  which  they 
have  a  direct  personal  interest. 

The  decision  was  made  not  to  hire  the 
columnist  after  the  Star  learned  he  had 
written  an  article  for  the  New  Democratic 
Party  which  appeared  in  a  party  publica¬ 
tion  used  in  the  campaign  for  the  Ontario 
election  in  October. 

Guild  negotiator  were  intrusted  to  bar¬ 
gain  for  a  clause  in  the  next  collective 
agreement  to  guarantee  free  political  ex¬ 
pression  for  all  employes.  The  guild  rep¬ 
resents  1,100  employes  at  the  Star. 

• 

Everybody’s  singing 
about  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania,  in  the  opinion  of  readers 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  needs  a  state 
song. 

And  so  the  Inquirer  is  helping  her  get 
one. 

The  Inquirer  is  sponsoring  a  State  Song 
contest — ^with  the  hopes  that  the  winner’s 
composition  will  become  the  official  state 
song.  The  Pennsylvania  Council  on  the 
Arts  has  joined  with  the  Inquirer  by  serv¬ 
ing  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  the  con¬ 
test. 

And  the  entries  are  pouring  in — from 
all  kinds  of  composers — amateurs  and 
professionals.  And  from  all  sections  of  the 
state — as  well  as  from  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware. 

The  one  that  has  caused  the  biggest  stir 
among  the  contest  staff  so  far  is  this  one: 

I  have  a  mania  for  Pennsylvania 

I  love  it  all!  From  its 

Beauteous  mountainia 

To  its  lush  plainia 

Ripe  with  grainia. 

Oh,  I  have  a  'mania 

For  Pennsylvania. 

And  if  you  don't  feel  the  sameia, 

Alas,  you  have  no  mania. 

You’re  just  downright  insania. 
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Gannett  arranges  bank 
credit  for  $55  million 

A  $55  million  seven-year  bank  credit 
ajireement  was  announced  by  Gannett  Co, 
Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  new  credit 
afjreenient  will  he  on  a  revolving  basis 
after  which  the  outstanding  balance  will 
he  converted  to  a  four-year  term  loan 
l)ayahle  in  equal  quarterly  installments. 
The  interest  rate  is  set  at  prime  for  the 
first  two  years,  at  14%  over  prime  for  the 
next  two  years,  and  at  Vz'/c  over  prime 
for  the  last  three  years. 

John  R.  Purcell,  vice  president  finance, 
said  tlie  new  agreement  will  replace  the 
present  teini  loan  arrangement  and  “will 
provide  Gannett  with  significantly  more 
flexible  financing  teims,  consistent  with 
our  accelerating  growth.”  He  said  Lincoln 
Rochester  Trust  Company  will  be  the 
agent  for  the  11  particii)ating  banks. 

Gannett,  which  is  listed  on  the  New 
Yoik  Stock  Exchange,  added  16  daily 
newspapers  to  its  group  during  1971.  For 
the  ;i9  weeks  ended  September  26,  1971, 
Gannett  rejiorted  that  earnings  increased 
by  28%  to  $12,310,279  on  gross  revenues 
of  $154,742,267.  Gannett  now  embraces  52 
daily  news))apers  in  15  states  and  on  the 
island  of  Guam.  The  company  also  owns 
broadcasting  stations,  a  community  anten¬ 
na  TV  system,  and  has  an  interest  in  a 
Canadian  newsprint  mill. 

Record  bu^iIIe^s 

In  an  interim  statement,  Paul  Miller 
and  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  chief  executives 
of  the  Gannett  Co.,  reported  to  sharehold¬ 
ers  that  October  was  a  record  month 
“with  every  indication  that  November  and 
December  results  will  be  equally  satisfac¬ 
tory.” 

There  was  a  significant  upturn  in  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  October  and  November 
which  is  expected  to  continue  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  this  year  and  into  1972,  they 
stated.  Classified  advertising  was  up  more 
than  9  percent  in  October  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago. 

‘We  believe,”  the  statement  added, 
“that  Phase  II  of  the  national  economic 
j)rogram,  if  administered  fairly  and  ra¬ 
tionally,  will  not  adversely  affect  Gan- 
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nett’s  long-term  growth  rate.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  Phase  II  succeeds,  we  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  greater  real  rate  of  future 
growth  than  we  might  otherwise  have 
achieved. 

“In  that  connection,  we  have  established 
our  own  Gannett  Price  Commission  and 
Pay  Board  to  interpret  Phase  II  guide¬ 
lines  for  our  associated  publishers  and 
help  implement  them  fairly  and  effec¬ 
tively.” 

Newspaper  Fund’s 
programs  open  to 
students,  teachers 

Eight  colleges  and  175  teachers  and 
students  will  receive  Newspaper  Fund 
grants  in  1972,  under  two  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  young  people  to  con¬ 
sider  careers  in  newspaper  journalism. 

High  school,  junior  college  and  liberal 
arts  college  newspaper  advisers  and  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  will  be  selected  by  the 
Fund  to  attend  one  of  four  legional  insti¬ 
tutes  where  they  wdil  receive  three  weeks 
of  ti  aining  in  writing,  editing  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  school  newspapers.  The  100  teach¬ 
ers  jiarticipating  in  this  program  will  also 
be  given  guidance  on  tbe  teaching  of  jour¬ 
nalism  courses  at  tbeir  schools. 

The  summer  institutes  will  be  at  Ball 
State  University,  Muncie,  Indiana;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin; 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklaho¬ 
ma;  and  California  State  College,  Fuller¬ 
ton,  California. 

The  second  major  Newspaper  Fund 
lirogram  in  1972  will  bring  50  college 
juniors  into  special  summer  training  ses¬ 
sions  on  newspaper  cojiyediting.  After  the 
three-week  “crash  courses”  at  four  uni¬ 
versities,  the  students  will  go  to  work  for 
newspapers  as  copyeditors  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  summer. 

Sites  of  the  editing  courses  for  students 
will  be  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska;  and  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno,  Nevada. 

An  additional  25  students  will  be  select¬ 
ed  to  work  as  summer  newspaper  report¬ 
ers,  or  interns.  The  75  students  will  re- 
]  ceive  scholarships  from  The  Newspaper 
I  Fund  after  they  successfully  complete  the 
summer  of  work.  Newspapers  hiring  the 
students  pay  regular  “internship”  wages 
to  participants  in  The  Newspaper  Fund’s 
program. 

Participants  in  both  the  teacher  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  program  for  college  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  selected  through  national 
competitions  conducted  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund. 

The  college  students  are  selected  follow¬ 
ing  a  December  1  application  deadline. 
College  placement  officers,  student  news- 
j  paper  editors,  and  journalism  school 
deans  were  mailed  applications  in  October 
j  for  the  internship  program, 
j  Students  and  teachers  interested  in  ei- 
'  ther  program  can  write  to  the  Fund  at  P. 
!  0.  Box  300,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 


Students  with  superior  undergraduate 
preparation  in  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences  can  earn  a  graduate  degree  in 
journalism  in  15  months  in  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  at  Marquette  University,  Milwau¬ 
kee. 

This  program  replaces  a  research- 
oriented  program  which  had  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  at  Marquette  since  1929.  According 
to  Warren  G.  Bovee,  acting  dean  of  the 
Marquette  college  of  journalism,  the  pi’o- 
gram  is  intended  to  meet  the  need  for 
journalists  w'ho  not  only  have  the  ability 
to  communicate  but  also  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  subjects  about  which 
communication  is  most  needed  today. 

Students  with  undergraduate  degrees  in 
economics,  political  science,  psychology, 
contemporary  history,  sociology,  anthro¬ 
pology  or  similar  areas  are  eligible  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  admission.  No  previous  education 
in  journalism  is  required. 

Normally,  half  of  the  36-credit-hour 
l)rogram  is  devoted  to  courses  in  journal¬ 
ism.  The  other  half  is  divided  between 
graduate  courses  in  a  student’s  under¬ 
graduate  major  and  courses  in  other  so¬ 
cial  and  behavioral  sciences. 

Variations  from  the  noimal  program 
are  approved,  however,  whenever  a  differ¬ 
ent  jiattern  of  studies  would  better  fit  a 
student’s  background  and  professional  as¬ 
pirations. 

In  i)lace  of  a  thesis,  candidates  for  this 
Master  of  Arts  degree  complete  a  profes¬ 
sional  project  which  demonstrates  their 
ability  to  do  journalistic  work  with  origi¬ 
nality  and  professional  competence. 

Non-journalism  faculty  participate  in 
the  journalism  course  seminars  and  as 
members  of  the  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tion  committee.  Professors  of  law,  finance, 
and  political  science  ai*e  involved  is  the 
program. 

Secret  Witness  leads 
to  suspect  in  slaying 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News  Secret 
Witness  program  is  being  credited  by 
Philadelphia  detectives  with  aiding  in  the 
arrest  of  a  slaying  suspect. 

Back  in  June,  the  News  began  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  $50,000  reward  fund.  Under 
the  News  program,  a  Secret  Witness  can 
get  as  much  as  $4,000  if  a  conviction  is 
obtained. 

Case  No.  13  in  the  Secret  Witness  pro¬ 
gram  involved  the  stabbing  death  of  a 
52-year-old  man  in  North  Philadelphia  on 
October  8,  1970.  This  past  September  20, 
the  News  publicized  tbe  unsolved  crime 
and  offered  a  reward  to  a  Secret  Witness, 
On  October  12,  the  News  received  an 
anonymous  letter  concerning  the  case.  The 
letter  was  turned  over  to  the  police  and  a 
suspect  was  an-ested  on  November  23. 
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Public  is  loser 
in  Washington 
briefing  abuses 

The  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Washington  News  Committee,  in  an  opin¬ 
ion  survey,  asked  24  Washington  News 
bureau  chiefs  if  White  House  officials 
took  advantage  of  background  briefings  by 
biding  behind  a  screen  of  anonymity  and 
otherwise. 

Nineteen  of  the  correspondents  said 
they  did;  three  also  said  yes  but  thought 
that  was  always  the  way  it  was  in  po¬ 
litics.  Only  two  felt  that  no  advantage 
was  taken. 

In  sum,  the  bureau  chiefs  generally: 

Ai-gued  that  when  government  briefers 
refused  to  allow  themselves  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  in  news  accounts,  government 
officials  gained  little  or  nothing  and  the 
public  was  the  loser. 

Felt  perfectly  free  to  identify  a  briefer 
at  any  conference  they  did  not  attend  but 
learned  about  later. 

Concluded  that  the  handicaps  of  otf-the- 
record  and  anonymous  background 
briefings  could,  on  occasion,  be  lessened  by 
interpretative,  balanced  reporting. 

Adamantly  opposed  printing  material 
from  unnamed  sources  which  slandered 
others. 

Would  like  to  see  secret  backgrountl 
briefings  abolished,  but  continued  to  at¬ 
tend  them  rather  than  be  injured  competi¬ 
tively. 

Richard  Dudman,  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  agreed  that  officials  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  news  media  by  remaining 
anonymous  and  asserted  that  “all  admin¬ 
istrations  now  put  out  propaganda  in  the 
guise  of  information  through  background 
or  off-the-record  briefings.” 

For  the  broadcast  media,  Frank  Jordan, 
NBC  news,  said  that  “any  time  there  are 
rules  other  than  comjdetely  on  the  record, 
the  person  or  organization  that  invoked 
the  rules  has  an  advantage,  and  that  ad¬ 
vantage  almost  always  is  unnecessary.” 

Even  ‘flacks'  du  it 

According  to  Jack  Gerniond,  Gannett 
newspapers,  “the  White  House,  and  virtu¬ 
ally  every  agency  in  town,  is  entirely  too 
hesitant  to  allow  briefers  to  be  identified 
and  quoted  by  name.  I  don’t  think  the  sky 
will  fall  if  readers  know  the  ‘White  House 
official’  is  Henry  Kissinger  or  John  Ehr- 
lichman.  In  some  departments  even  flacks 
passing  out  routine  statistics  want  to 
avoid  identification  by  name,  which  is  pre¬ 
posterous.” 

John  W.  Heffernan,  Reuters,  said  there 
were  valid  reasons,  from  Kissinger’s  point 
of  view  to  brief  almost  uniformly  on  a 
background  basis.  Kissinger  believes, 
Heffernan  said,  that  on-the-record  appear¬ 
ances  would  inevitably  bring  Venewed  de¬ 
mands  from  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  possibly  the  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  for  similar 
briefings.  Also,  Kissinger  and  other 
officials  have  to  “be  cai’eful  about  rela¬ 


tions  with  other  countries.” 

Philip  Potter,  Baltimore  Sun,  thought 
Kissinger  would  lose  his  usefulness  as  a 
presidential  advisor  if  he  briefed  the 
press  on  the  record. 

“Deep  background  and  off  the  record 
are  to  be  handled  like  H-bombs,  taking 
great  care  not  to  be  e.xploited  by  the 
source,  and  remembeiing  our  i)uipose  is  to 
inform  our  readers  about  the  truth  as  best 
we  possibly  can,”  said  Robert  S.  Boyd, 
Knight  Newspapers.  “A  flat  ban  on  such 
interviews  seems  unnecessary;  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  common  sense  should  guide.” 

According  to  !Max  Frankel,  New  York 
'I'imcs,  although  backgrounding  is  “often 
abused,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  write 
blanket  rules  for  all  occasions.  In  the  end, 
our  objective  must  be  to  get  as  much  in¬ 
formation  as  opeidy  as  we  can  and  make 
our  own  judgments  as  to  what  we  can 
resi)onsihly  print.”  Frankel  thought  that 
the  biiefings  of  Kissinger  were  largely  a 
matter  of  administrative  convenience,  not 
l)ul)lic  necessity. 

Answers  to  a  series  of  questions  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  nut  opinions  on  how  the 
White  House  briefing  system  comi)ared 
with  the  Pentagon  and  State  Department 
developed  a  concensus  that  they  were 
equally  deficient — with  an  occasional 
“worst  of  the  lot”  vote  f.jr  the  Pentagon 
and  “least  guilty”  ballot  for  the  State 
Department. 

• 

NBC  to  improve 
its  computerized 
election  system 

National  Broadcasting  Comiiany  has 
awarded  computer  Optics  an  order  to¬ 
taling  more  than  $l()(),f)()0  for  data  com¬ 
munication  e(|uipment  designed  to  facili¬ 
tate  television  network  news  coverage  of 
Election  Day  PJ72. 

Com]Hiter  Optics  i)resident  Thomas  D. 
Kegelman  said  the  equii)ment,  including 
seven  video-display  (CRT)  terminals,  and 
distribution,  switching,  and  data  storage 
units,  will  be  used  as  part  of  a  computer¬ 
ized  closed-circuit  information  system  un¬ 
der  development  by  NBC. 

The  Comi)uter  Oi)tics  terminal,  which 
features  a  3,000-character-capacity  screen, 
will  be  employed  to  facilitate  the  display 
of  nationwide  election  results  on  as  many 
as  100  monitors  in  the  NBC  studios.  Six 
terminals — three  for  the  Presidential 
race,  two  for  the  senatorial,  and  one  for 
the  gubernatorial — will  be  needed.  A  sev¬ 
enth  will  serve  as  an  emergency  back-up 
unit. 

Election  data,  received  from  computers 
of  the  News  Election  Service,  will  be  fed 
to  an  RCA-Spectra  comjjuter  system  lo¬ 
cated  at  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  in  Manhat¬ 
tan.  The  RCA-Sjiectra  computer  will  edit, 
format,  and  update  the  results,  and  output 
the  data  to  the  Comi)uter  Optics  termi¬ 
nals.  It  will  mark  the  first  time  that  NBC 
has  fully  automated  its  internal  informa¬ 
tion  system  for  Election  Day  news  cover¬ 
age. 
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New  curriculiun 
for  journalism 
planned  by  Ziff 

A  new  undeigraduate  journalism  curri¬ 
culum  is  being  ])lanned  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts- Amherst. 

Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
l)lanning  careers  in  professional  journal¬ 
ism,  the  curriculum  is  also  intended  for 
students  who  might  find  courses  in  jour¬ 
nalism  to  be  “a  way  of  focusing  and  util¬ 
izing  other  liberal  arts  training.” 

Planning  the  new  curriculum  is  Howard 
M.  Ziff,  associate  professor  of  English  and 
diiector  of  journalism  and  journalistic 
studies. 

Ziff  announced  plans  calling  for  a  nu¬ 
cleus  of  three  kinds  of  coiu'ses: 

“First,  there  are  the  basic  courses  in 
the  professional  skills  and  discrij)lincs  of 
the  journalist.  These  can  be  utilized  by  a 
student  interested  in  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism,  magazine  journalism,  and  such  other 
careers  as  business  and  law,  as  svell  as 
newspapering. 

“Second,  theie  are  those  couises  which 
direct  themselves  to  journalism’s  role  in 
the  whole  area  of  mass  communications 
and  poi)ular  culture.  An  intioduction  to 
I'esearch  into  journalism  would  also  be 
included.” 

“The  third  type  is  “the  advanced  prac¬ 
tices  courses  in  specific  journalistic  skills, 
both  written  and  graphic,  that  should  be 
taught  against  the  background  of  the  first 
and  second  types  listed.” 

Ziff  came  to  UMass  this  fall  after  three 
years  with  the  journalism  department  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Chami)aign.  He  si)ent  two  years  on  the 
staff  of  Pacific  Stars  aud  Stripes  in  Japan 
and  Korea,  three  yeais  with  the  City 
News  Bureau  of  Chicago,  and  almost  10 
years  with  the  Chicar/o  Daihj  News. 

Ziff'  taught  for  two  summers  at  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  in  New  York. 

• 

Media  Hall  of  Fame 
for  football  writers 

The  University  of  Michigan  Athletic 
Department  has  unveiled  its  Michigan 
Media  Hall  of  Fame,  honoring  11  writers 
and  broadcasters  whose  work  has  helped 
make  college  football  so  popular  in  this 
century. 

The  charter  members  are: 

Roscoe  Bennett,  Grand  Rapids  Press; 
Eddie  Edgar,  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Ob¬ 
server  Newspapers;  Sam  Greene,  Detroit 
News;  Edgar  Hayes,  Detroit  Times;  Mill 
Marsh,  Ann  Arbor  Times;  H.  G.  Sal- 
singei-,  Detroit  News;  Lad  Slingerland, 
Lansing  State  Journal;  Wilfrid  Smith, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Less  Etter,  University 
of  Michigan  sports  information  director; 
and  Ty  Tyson  and  “Doc”  Holland,  WWJ 
AM/FM,  Detroit. 

Additions  to  the  Michigan  Media  Hall 
of  Fame  will  be  made  each  year. 
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PROMOTION 


Des  Moines’  900-slide  show 
is  still  in  there  selling 


By  George  Wilt 

How  lonp:  is  a  multi-media  audiovisual 
presentation  useful? 

“There’s  no  tellinp,”  says  Roy  C.  Fol- 
lett,  j)iomotion  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  Re</istcr  &  T rihune.  “Many  of  the 
visuals  will  last  indefinitely,  and  we  can 
easily  ujjdate  the  audio.” 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the  Register  and 
Tribune  s|)end  $60,000  to  i)roduce  and 
l)resent  a  i)resentation  to  tell  the  Iowa 
story  to  national  advertisers  and  media 
buyers.  A  scaled-down  version  of  the 
l)resentation  is  still  in  use  to  sell  space  in 
national  markets. 

The  original  blockbuster  combined  more 
than  000  slides,  and  two  minutes  of  mo- 
tion-pictuie  film  into  a  17-minute  show, 
with  multiple  images  flashed  onto  a  large 
rear-projection  screen  by  12  Kodak 
Ektagrajthic  slide  ])i-ojectors  and  a  16mm 
Pageant  movie  projector.  The  changes  and 
the  operation  of  three  dissolve  units  were 
contiolled  by  a  i)unched  jiaper  tajie  pro¬ 
grammer.  Synchronized  sound  was 
provided  by  a  four-track  stereo  tai)e  unit. 

The  entire  effort  was  produced  in-house 
by  the  Register  &  Tribune  piomotion  de- 
l)artment.  A  .staff  cameraman  toured  Iowa 
for  nearly  a  year  shooting  transparencies 
and  some  motion-iiicture  footage.  Addi¬ 
tional  color  slides  and  black-and-white 
l)hotos  were  obtained  fiom  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  news  and  feature  departments,  and 
segments  of  an  earlier  carrier  salesmen’s 
film  were  also  incorporated. 

Kxperionceil  in  ihe  inediiiiii 

“We’ve  i)i‘oduced  audiovisual  presenta¬ 
tions  for  year.s,”  Follett  said.  “I’d  esti¬ 
mate  that  :5()  i)ercent  of  our  i)romotional 
woi'k  is  one  in  this  medium.  In  the  first 
half  of  li)71  we  turned  out  15  sejjarate 
one  or  two-i)rojector  slide  programs  with 
tajjed  narrations  on  cassettes.” 

“We  design  these  so  they  can  be  tai¬ 
lored  to  individual  audiences.  If  we’re 
going  to  Detroit  to  talk  to  the  auto  mak¬ 
ers,  we  dub  in  one  set  of  facts  and  stati.s- 
tics  for  the  Buick  peojfle,  another  for 
Ford,  and  a  third  for  Chrysler.” 

“When  we  had  the  raw  matei'ials,  five 
of  us  spent  200  man-hours  selecting  slides 
and  .sequencing  them,  using  a  color  key  to 
make  sure  the  tonal  balances  wore  consis¬ 
tent.” 

Follett  says  the  idea  for  a  big-scale 
l)resentation  was  first  conceived  in  the 
late  fall  of  I960.  The  pr<  .sentation  won  an 
award  in  Editor  &  Publisher  s  1970  pro¬ 
motion  awards  com]>etition  in  the  audio¬ 
visual  i>resentations  categoiy. 

To  tell  the  Iowa  story,  .slides  were  cho¬ 
sen  that  de])ict  the  variety  of  economic 
and  recreational  activities  that  go  on  in 
the  .state:  i)lays,  concerts,  balloon  races, 
manufacturing,  hunting,  fishing,  boating. 

“We  had  to  correct  a  ‘hick’  misconcep¬ 


For  showing  In  a  nationwide  tour,  the  rear-screen 
presentation  of  the  Register  &  Tribune  required 
13  Kodak  Ektagraphic  slide  projectors  and  a 

movie  projector  with  scaffolding  and  ladders. 

tion,”  Follett  said.  “Actually  Iowa  res¬ 
idents  have  a  higher  literacy  rate  than 
any  other  state,  and  they  have  the  highest 
l)ei-  capita  i)ioduction  of  doctorate  de¬ 
grees.  As  far  as  the  newsi)apers  go,  only 
the  Xeir  York  Times  has  been  awarded 
more  Pulitzer  Piizes,  and  we  don’t  mind 
ranking  behind  the  Times  in  that  cate- 
gory.” 

Travels  in  a  van 

To  .show  all  this,  a  Chicago  firm  was 
commissioned  to  build  a  10  x  .■52-foot,  self- 
supporting  screen  that  fits  into  three 
cases  for  transportation  in  a  paneled  van, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  necessary  gear, 
including  ladders  and  scaffolding  for  posi¬ 
tioning  the  ])rogrammer,  stereo  unit,  dis¬ 
solve  controls  and  i)rojectors,  which  were 
equii)ited  with  lenses  i-anging  from  1.4  to 
4  inches,  to  achieve  desired  ])rojection  of 
identical  focal  j)lanes. 

Following  a  Des  Monies  premiere,  the 
show  was  ))acked  into  the  van  and  sent 
out  on  four  one-week  trips  that  logged 
6,000  miles,  with  an  opening  in  the  Wal- 
doif-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York. 

Following  showings  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Minneapolis,  Detioit,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis  and  Omaha,  eight  full-dress  per¬ 
formances  were  added  for  different  audi¬ 
ences  in  Des  Moines.  The  program  has 
been  taken  on  two  trijis  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco. 

In  breaking  down  costs  for  the  original 
show,  Follett  says  that  much  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  $12,000  for  equipment  was 
recouped  thiough  resale  to  R&T  employ¬ 
ees.  Except  for  a  small  inventory  of  pro¬ 
jectors  kejff  on  hand  for  continual  use,  the 
com|)any  prefers  to  follow  this  policy,  so 
it  can  mount  new  shows  with  hardware 
that  incori)oiates  the  latest  industry  ad¬ 
vances. 

“We  made  an  impression  on  national 
space  buyers  that  we’re  sui'e  resulted  in 
sales,”  Follett  said.  “There’s  no  way  to 
pinpoint  this,  of  course,  because  even 
when  a  buyer  reacted  after  one  of  the 


ROY  FOLLETT,  promotion  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  looks  at  some  of  the 
900  slides  used  in  a  promotional  presentation. 


showings,  we  had  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  he  was  acting  independently  or 
as  a  result  of  the  presentation.” 

In  addition,”  he  said,  “we  got  a  valuable 
slide  and  motion-picture  film  library  that 
we  can  use  internally  for  other  i)rojects.” 

“Consideiing  what  we’ve  accomiflished, 
the  money  was  well  spent.  We  hope  we’ve 
berm  successful  in  promulgating  the  Iowa 
story.” 

*  *  « 

STAR-SPANGLED— “Have  a  star- 
spangled  Christmas  with  the  Enquirer’s 
annual  Classified  Gift  Sjwtter”  says  a 
promotion  folder  from  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  The  brochuie  includes  mechani¬ 
cal  requirements  based  on  28-line  units  in 
a  “Gift  Spotter”  featured  published  every 
Thursday  and  Sunday  starting  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  running  until  De¬ 
cember  19. 

*  *  * 

SCIENCE  FAIR— The  Dallas  Morninq 
Sews  has  announced  the  Dallas  Regional 
Science  Fair,  April  lil-lfi,  1972,  at  the 
Dallas  Memorial  Auditorium.  The  folder 
announcing  the  fair  shows  the  first  place 
winners  in  the  Senioi-  Division  who  will  be 
entering  their  exhibits  in  the  Internation¬ 
al  Competition. 

*  ic 

H.\WAII  TRIP — Two  weeks  in  Hawaii 
for  two  is  the  prize  in  a  contest  of  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  and  Citizen- 
Journal,  urging  ad  execs  to  study  their 
new  market  promotion  booklet.  The  pro¬ 
motion  includes  12  questions  and  a  circu¬ 
lation-guess  tie-breaker. 

4:  *  ^ 

CIRCULATION  GROWTH  — 
OuLstanding  photography  is  the  feature  of 
a  promotion  brochure  for  Ee  Monde,  Paris 
daily,  distributed  in  the  U.S.  by  Regie 
International,  Inc.,  610  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

*  *  ❖ 

AUDIENCE  SHARE— Art  showing  a 
music  clef  changing  to  a  dollar  sign 

features  the  cover  of  a  New  York  Times 
promotion,  telling  a  success  story  for  sta¬ 
tion  WRFM,  directed  to  listeners  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  alike.  The  folder  includes  a  tes¬ 
timonial  letter  from  John  Moler,  president 
of  the  station,  calling  attention  to  the 
results  obtained  from  the  insertion  of  a 
full-page  ad,  headlined  “The  24  hr. 
WRFM  break.” 
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Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


It’s  New  York-oriented  residents  de¬ 
mand  sophistication  in  their  reading  mat¬ 
ter  and  Mrs.  Brosious’s  concept  is  to  give 
them  in  Fairpress  and  Focus  what  they 
can’t  get  elsewhere. 

As  an  example  she  said  the  average 
resident  has  little  chance  to  find  out  on  a 
person-to-pei-son  basis  what  his  govern¬ 
ment  representatives  are  doing.  The 
dailies  carry  records  on  how  legislators 
vote  but  that’s  the  extent  of  it.  Any  local 
coverage  usually  comes  in  the  form  of 
releases  from  the  legislators’  offices. 

But  that’s  not  the  route  Faii*press 
takes.  The  paper  has  Keith  Hagel,  a 
former  teacher  with  a  degree  in  political 
science  personally  covering  the  state  capi- 
\  tal  in  Hartford  and  senior  editor,  Jane 

Rosen,  makes  weekly  trips  to  Washington 
to  find  out  what  state  and  local  represen¬ 
tatives  are  doing. 

Mrs.  Rosen  is  an  example  of  the  talent 
Fairpress  is  attracting.  Her  background 
includes  an  editorship  on  the  News  of  the 
Week  in  Review  section  of  the  Sunday 
Ne^  York  Times;  a  citation  from  Dr. 
Jonas  Salk  for  her  articles  on  the  Salk 
vaccine;  recognition  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  for  her  articles  on 
tax  refoi-m ;  on  top  of  which  she  has  been 
a  writer  and  producer  of  programs  for 
educational  tv. 

Arts  and  leisure 

The  Focus  section  also  leans  heavily  on 
the  arts  and  leisure.  A  page  is  devoted  to 
fine  foods,  a  page  to  a  feature  called 
“Lifestyle”  (a  pending  Fairpress  inter¬ 
view  with  Gloria  Steinem  is  typical  of  the 
column’s  fare),  fishing  and  camping  in¬ 
formation  and  extensive  coverage  of  the 
theater. 

The  theater  and  arts  beat  belongs  to 
Mrs.  Shelley  List,  also  a  senior  editor, 
who  among  other  things  has  acted  profes¬ 
sionally.  For  several  years  she  wrote  so¬ 
cial  and  theater  news  for  the  Westport 
News  and  was  among  several  people  who 
left  the  News  when  Fairpress  was 
created.  She  is  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  her  first  novel,  “Did  You  Love 
Daddy  When  I  Was  Born,”  scheduled  for 
publication  by  the  Saturday  Review  Press 
next  spring. 

Another  former  News  staffer,  Ruth 
Ray,  managing  editor,  keeps  the  news¬ 
room  functioning.  She  is  also  a  former 
Hartford  Courant  book  editor  and  her  hus¬ 
band  is  managing  editor  of  Personal  Busi¬ 
ness  magazine.  She  chips  in  in  other  de¬ 
partments  when  the  going  gets  rough. 
Mrs.  Brosious  credited  her  with  helping 
with  the  layout  of  the  paper  each  week. 

Mrs.  Bi-osious  introduced  to  the  News, 
while  she  was  there,  a  light,  airy  and 
flexible  format  copied  widely  by  other  pa¬ 
pers.  Photos  played  a  commanding  role. 

The  fonnat  of  Fairpress  and  Focus  car¬ 
ries  the  photo  concept  even  further.  Half 
and  full  page  photos,  or  photo  collages  are 
common.  Column  wddth  is  11%  ems  and 
there  are  five  to  the  page.  Boxing  of  items 
of  special  note  is  used  widely  but  not  with 


cumbersome  two  and  three  point  rules.  All 
rules  are  kept  to  one  point  and  all  boxes 
have  rounded  corners  for  a  softer  look.  As 
a  rule  advertising  too  uses  only  line  rules 
with  no  frilly  distracting  borders. 

The  advertisers  themselves  have  been 
receptive  to  Fairpi-ess.  The  paper  hasn’t 
gotten  its  sales  efforts  fully  under  way.  It 
has,  within  the  last  two  weeks,  gotten  its 
first  food  chain  advertising  and  has  also 
sold  its  first  discount  department  store  on 
advertising. 


Engineer's  report 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


I  learned  to  differentiate  between 
“paid”  and  “shopper”  circulation,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  a  nasty  word  among  many  pub¬ 
lishers,  because  it  entails  a  substantial 
outlay  for  free  distribution  to  claim  the 
circulation  desired  by  larger  advertisers. 
A  very  desirable  prospect  on  the  Northern 
California  coast,  a  40-year-old  paper,  had 
to  be  ruled  out  because  it  was  in  a  death 
struggle  with  a  recently  started  “shop¬ 
per”  newspaper  in  a  market  area  that 
would  only  support  one  paper  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

There  were  about  four  papers  in  the 
profitable  $100,000  category,  about  10  in 
the  $40,000  to  $60,000  category,  somewhat 
mere  marginal,  and  the  rest  were  smaller, 
most  of  which  managed  to  exist  on  a 
minimal  overhead,  minimal  income  basis, 
almost  avocational  in  nature. 

The  $100,000  category  seemed  the  safest 
immediately  in  producing  good  income,  but 
the  most  risky  in  the  long  haul  should  a 
slight  aberration  in  the  economy  impair 
ability  to  retire  a  $70,000  or  $80,000  note, 
yet  I  uncovered  repetitive  instances  of 
publishers  who  had  done  just  that. 

Available  under  scrap  value 

Most  of  these  papers,  even  though  con¬ 
verted  to  offset,  still  had  dark,  cavernous 
areas  filled  with  tons  of  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment  and  type  cabinets,  which  they  some¬ 
times  struggled  to  use  for  occasional  job 
printing  or  making  headlines.  Some  try  to 
combine  two  technologies,  using  the  Lino¬ 
type  for  typing  and  composing  copy  for 
paste-up,  getting  the  penalties  of  both  and 
the  advantages  of  neither.  Replacement 
cost  for  a  model  #14  Linotype  today  is 
about  $32,000 — yet  I  saw  a  complete  let¬ 
terpress  printshop  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
that  had  gone  out  of  business  that  could 
be  bought  for  $3,000,  hardly  the  scrap 
value  of  the  iron. 

The  most  significant  dollar  consider¬ 
ation  in  converting  to  offset  involves  the 
equipment  to  compose,  or  justify  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  paper.  A  notable  percentage  of 
papers  initially  went  to  the  Friden  Jus- 
towriter,  utilizing  two  typewriters,  one 
into  which  the  copy  is  typed,  resulting  in 
a  punched  paper  tape.  This  paper  tape 
operates  a  slave  typewriter  through  a 
computer,  resulting  in  square  margins. 
This  system  is  limited  in  having  only  one 
typeface. 

More  popular  now,  seems  to  be  the 
Compugraphic  phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment,  which  has  several  variants,  but  bas¬ 
ically  a  computer  justifies  type  through  a 
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photo  optical  system  that  prints  type  on 
automatically  developed  photographic  pa¬ 
per.  This  has  the  advantage  that  a  wide 
variety  of  type  fonts  can  he  used,  and 
there  are  easy  adjustments  for  type  size 
for  headlines  and  ad  work. 

The  most  simple  and  least  expensive 
equipment  for  composition  that  I  saw  in 
use  was  a  modified  IBM  “Rotoball” 
typewnter.  This  required  typing  each  line 
twice,  one  uncomposed,  and  then  it  auto¬ 
matically  composed  through  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  computer.  This  sells  for  under  $3,- 
000.  The  most  expensive  and  elegant 
equipment  I  saw  in  a  weekly,  was  also 
supplied  by  IBM,  in  concept  much  like  the 
Friden  Justowriter,  but  using  magnetic 
tape  instead  of  punched  tape,  with  the 
easy  option  of  changing  “Rotoball”  type 
fonts.  This  sold  for  about  $17,000. 

By  leasing  the  modified  IBM  “Rotoball” 
typewriter  for  $100  per  month,  buying  a 
small  Varityper  Headliner  by  Addresso- 
graph  for  headlines  with  two  type  fonts, 
and  a  modest  assortment  of  ancillarj" 
equipment  a  $30,000  per  year  weekly  in 
Northern  CaliWnia  converted  from  letter- 
press  to  offset  for  an  immediate  cash  out¬ 
lay  of  under  $1000.  He  does  everything 
himself  with  the  part-time  help  of  a  girl, 
gets  the  paper  printed  in  a  nearby  larger 
town  for  around  $100  for  a  six-page  2000 
lun  issue. 

Central  plant  raises  question 

With  small  town  weeklies  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  dependent  on  larger  central 
plants  for  printing,  often  times  travelling 
hundreds  of  miles  to  get  their  paper  pro¬ 
duced  each  week  (something  that  was 
awkward  to  do  with  heavy  metal  plates 
and  bad  roads),  it  raises  a  real  question 
as  to  the  future  character  of  such  papers. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  need  of 
such  papers,  because  no  mass  media  can 
ever  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  local  news 
front,  simply  because  of  the  high  cost  and 
the  limited  interest. 

It  is  no  secret  that  advertising  makes 
any  periodic  publication  feasible,  and  the 
ability  to  command  advertising  is  circula¬ 
tion,  which  is  in  turn  a  product  of  local 
news  to  reach  the  local  populace.  There 
seems  to  be  an  interesting  phenomenon 
occurring,  in  that,  relatively  speaking,  the 
big  city  dailies  are  suffering  from  in¬ 
creased  production  costs  and  lower  profits, 
whereas  the  small  weeklies  are  becoming 
healthier  with  the  advent  of  offset  and 
suburban  gi-owth. 

But  the  weekly  is  dangerously  exposed 
in  its  tenuous  link  to  a  remote  printing 
press,  and  there  are  increasing  examples 
that  the  printing  contract  is  the  first  step 
leading  ultimately  to  acquisition.  This  is 
resulting  in  chains  of  weeklies  in  a  geo¬ 
graphical  region,  being  printed  from  one 
central  plant.  This  then  could  spell  the 
demise  of  the  independent  altogether. 

Technologically,  it  may  not  be  unreason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  ultimately  the  small¬ 
town  weekly  would  consist  of  an  office 
with  one  man  and  a  teleprinter  to  his 
parent  office,  were  the  composition  and 
printing  are  done  for  distribution  of  the 
paper  in  the  next  mail. 

Will  the  displaced  aerospace  engineer 
successfully  convert  his  talents  to  small 
town  newspaper  publishing?  Be  sure  to 
read  the  next  chapter  to  find  out ! 
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Deaths 

Paul  Alkxandkr  Williams, 
85,  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Herald,  the  Neiv  York 
Daily  Newit,  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  W  w  Yo7'k  Daily 
Mirror  on  assif^nments  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad;  November  14. 

*  *  * 

Morris  Gordon,  (53,  retired 
(11)69)  director  of  photoprajiby 
for  West€'rn  Electric  Co.;  for¬ 
mer  AP  new.s  photographer; 
pioneer  in  photojournalism;  No¬ 
vember  13. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Max  I.  Farbkr,  78,  a  former 
associate  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Tiniea;  November 
26. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ray  Girardin,  69,  former  De¬ 
troit  7'imes  reporter  for  30 
years  who  became  Detroit  Po¬ 
lice  Commissioner;  November 
28. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  V.  Garrktt,  89,  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Brant¬ 
ford  Expositor,  Toronto  World, 
Ottawa  Jonrtial  and  other 
newspapers  in  Canada;  No¬ 
vember  21. 

*  *  * 

Richard  N.  Johnson,  71,  a 
former  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Tra7isc7'ipt  and  advisor  to 

President  Eisenhower;  Novem¬ 
ber  21. 

*  *  * 

Harland  H.  Bkaber,  74, 
founder  of  the  Pioneer  Cliief- 
tai7i  and  publisher  of  the  Coi- 
tez  Sentinel  in  Colorado;  No¬ 
vember  17. 

+  *  * 

Douglas  A.  MacLennan, 
63,  former  reporter  for  the 
Saint  Joint  Teleg7'aph-Jonrnal, 
Whmipeg  Free  P7ess  and 

other  Canadian  newspapers,  re¬ 
tired  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
In.stitute  of  International  Af¬ 
fairs;  November  20. 

*  *  * 

John  P.  Burns,  59,  former 
Detroit  Times  reporter  and  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  information  section 
of  the  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission;  Novem¬ 
ber  22. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Manley  S.  Welsh,  60,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Fort  Mye7S  (Fla.)  Xews-Press 
since  1949;  November  20. 

*  * 

Roscoe  L.  Sessions,  91,  mu¬ 
sic  critic  emeritus,  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press;  November  22. 

Henry  Hagloch,  84,  retired 
(1960)  editor  of  the  Dover 
(0.)  Daily  Reporter;  Novem¬ 
ber  20. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Paul  Louis  Mixtiir,  71,  for¬ 


mer  publi.sher  of  the  South  Ha¬ 
ven  (Mich.)  Tribtine  and  Rad¬ 
ford  (Va.)  News-Journal; 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Det7'oit  Free  Press;  Novem¬ 
ber  25. 

X:  *  * 

Patrick  J.  McDo.nald,  54, 
deputy  newsphoto  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press;  joined  AP  as 
photo  editor  in  1942  after 
working  for  Drennan  News 
Photo  Service,  Long  Island. 

♦  ♦  * 

Paul  D.  Aird,  75,  retired 
(1961)  Sunday  and  features 
editor  of  the  Det7oit  News; 
public  relations  director  for 
Mercy  College;  November  23. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Price  McDaniel,  42, 
director  of  promotion  for 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp. 
{Nashville  Ba7mer  and  Te7i7ies- 
sean) ;  former  classified  ad 
sale.sman ;  November  24. 

Xc  «  « 

Thomas  Shulman,  55,  ca¬ 
reer  guidance  editor  of  the 
Boston  Reco7'd  A7nerican-Su7i- 
day  Advertiser;  former  circu¬ 
lation  salesman  and  promotion 
manager;  November  28. 

• 

Tushingliam  joins 
Mceklies’  rep  firm 

John  Meyer,  president  of 

American  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Inc.,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Robert  E. 
Tushingham  as  executive  vice- 
president  and  geneial  manager. 

His  23  years  of  newspaper 

experience  included  being  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Ca77tde7i  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Post,  retail  adv'ertising  manager 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ohsei'v- 
er,  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) 
Times-Record  News.  In  addi¬ 
tion  he  has  worked  for  Gannett 
Newspapers  and  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith.  His  most  recent  position, 
since  1966,  was  vicepresident  of 
sales  development  for  Media 
Records  Inc. 


Robert  E.  Tushingham 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


The  Mail  Bag 

With  the  snideness  born  of  ignorance  I  recently  specu¬ 
lated  that  the  use  of  the  British  spelling  Endeavour  for 
the  name  of  the  command  ship  of  the  Apollo  15  moon 
mission  was  prompted  by  an  unworthy  and  perhaps  un¬ 
patriotic  desire  to  sound  high-toned. 

George  Kelley,  assistant  managing  editor  of  The 
Youngstotvn  Vindicator,  has  informed  me,  however,  that 
matters  were  otherwi.se.  In  an  ailicle  about  Captain  James 
Cook,  the  English  navigator  and  explorer.  The  National 
Ceog7-aphic  for  September,  1971,  said: 

“Endeavour  [Captain  Cook’s  ship]  ended  her  career  on 
a  Rhode  Island  reef  in  1795,  but  her  accomplishments  still 
inspire  men.  Apollo  15  astronauts  gave  her  name  to  their 
command  spacecraft.  They  saw  their  lunar  voyage,  with 
emphasis  on  scientific  discovery,  as  a  modern  parallel  of 
Cook’s  trailblazing  first  expedition.” 

^  i(i  in 

A  couple  of  amusing  responses  were  prompted  by  an¬ 
other  column,  in  which  I  held  that  the  pronunciation 
Ha-VYE-ee  (rather  than  Ha-WYE-ee)  for  Hawaii  is 
not  only  an  affection  but  erroneous. 

This  reminded  Floyd  Baskette  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  School  of  Journalism  of  a  story  often  told,  he 
said,  in  the  islands. 

A  mainlander  approached  a  native  and  inquired,  “Sir, 
can  vou  tell  me  whether  it  should  be  pronounced  Ha- 
VYE-ee  or  Ha-WYE-ee?” 

“Ha-VYE-ee,  of  course,”  replied  the  native. 

“Thank  you  so  much,”  said  the  mainlander. 

“You’re  vellcome,”  the  native  responded. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  B.  Frazier,  editorial-page  editor  of  the  Eugene 
Registe7-Cua7'd,  wrote,  “Now,  would  you  please  tell  peo¬ 
ple  how  to  pronounce  the  name  of  my  state?  I  live  in 
OREY-gun,  not  in  ARE-a-gone  or  Or-e-GONE. 

“During  the  1964  primary.  Nelson  Rockefeller  had  a 
fellow  coach  him  all  the  way  from  Salt  Lake  to  Portland 
on  the  pronunciation  of  the  state’s  name.  He  performed 
beautifully  when  he  spoke  in  OREY-gun.  I  will  always 
think  it  helped  him  win  our  primary.” 

Wayward  Words 

The  fact  that  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  has 
voted  to  change  its  name  to  the  Newspaper  Guild  in  def¬ 
erence  to  pretests  by  Canadian  members  is  not  without 
irony.  Until  recently  Canadians  tended  to  insist  that  the 
term  A7nerica7i  included  them,  too,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  a  geographical,  not  a  national  designation.  But  now  ob¬ 
viously  Canadian  Guild  members,  at  least,  have  concluded 
that  this  cause  is  lost,  and  they  are  right,  for  A7nerican 
is  taken  invariably  to  mean  a  national  of  the  United 
States. 

X:  *  XI 

Fowler  says  flatly  that  well  with  a  participle  (well- 
read,  well-tuned,  etc.)  is  hyphened  only  when  used  at- 
tributively  and  not  when  predicatively.  That  is,  it  may 
be  hyphened,  but  not  necessarily,  when  it  stands  before 
the  noun  modified  (a  well-tuned  piano)  but  not  after 
(The  piano  was  7vell-t7i7ied) .  But  American  usage  is  in¬ 
consistent  in  the  use  of  the  hyphen  in  the  predicate.  The 
best  advice  perhaps  is  to  follow  the  dictionary  example 
for  such  well-  terms  as  may  be  found  there.  Fowler  is 
right,  however,  when  he  says  that  the  hyphen  serves  no 
grammatical  purpose  in  the  predicate. 


. No.  L36  .  . 
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Warren  Rogers  compiles 
U.S.A.  political  medley 


A  political  report,  called 
Presidential  Countdonm,  for 
release  every  Monday  from 
now  until  Election  Day,  No¬ 
vember  7,  1972,  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate. 

Presidential  Countdown  is 
the  combined  effort  of  132  po¬ 
litical  observers  in  all  areas  of 
the  country — newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters,  political 
scientists  and  professors.  They 
report  each  Tuesday  the  hu¬ 
man  dramas  and  significant 
happenings  in  their  areas  af¬ 
fecting  the  fortunes  of  the 
presidential  aspirants. 

Warren  Rogers,  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  Andrews  Pub¬ 
lications,  selects,  checks,  re¬ 
checks  and  edits  the  reports 
into  one  900-word  column  of 
anecdotes,  trends  and  occa¬ 
sional  scuttlebutt  —  with  at 
least  one  exclusive  disclosure 
a  week — measuring  the  current 
status  of  the  various  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  column  is  dis¬ 
patched  to  subscribing  papers 
on  Wednesday  for  release  the 
following  Monday. 

Warren  Joseph  Rogers  Jr., 


Warren  J.  Rogers,  Jr. 


during  his  20  years  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  a  correspondent,  has 
worked  for  the  Associated 
Press,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  has  been  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  for  Look  magazine. 
His  column,  “Rogers  Reports,” 
was  distributed  by  Hearst 
Headline  Service. 


Rogers’  assignments  have  in¬ 
cluded  every  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  since  1952;  he  won  na- 
Honal  recognition  in  1960  for 
his  unusual  series,  “Our  Man 
On  The  Bus,”  during  which  he 
rode  19  buses  through  26  states 
from  California  to  New  York 
talking  politics  with  the  pas¬ 
sengers  without  letting  them 
know  he  was  a  reporter.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  “Best  Reporting 
from  Abroad”  award  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  in  1962 
for  reports  on  South  Vietnam. 

Rogers  has  contributed  to 
magazines  and  authored  two 
books:  “The  Floating  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  about  the  Portuguese 
rebels  who  hijacked  the  luxury 
liner  Santa  Maria;  and  “Out¬ 
posts  of  Freedom,”  the  story 
of  Army  Captain  Roger  Don- 
Ion,  the  first  Medal  of  Honor 
winner  in  Vietnam. 

Rogers  went  to  Washington 
in  1951  when  the  AP  trans¬ 
ferred  him  from  its  bureau  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  seiwed  on  the  now  de¬ 
funct  New  Orleans  Tribune 
and  the  New  Orleans  Item, 
now  the  States-Item. 


City  news  seminar 
brings  31  to  API 

Personnel  from  31  newspa¬ 
pers  with  less  than  75,000  cir¬ 
culation  will  attend  a  two- 
week  seminar  for  city  editors 
at  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Columbia  University,  in 
New  York  City  beginning  De¬ 
cember  5. 

The  members  are: 

Cornelius  P.  Adams,  Sharon 
(Pa.)  Herald. 

Michael  J.  Burke,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram. 

Gene  M.  Casey,  Port  Jervis 
(N.Y.)  Union-Gazette. 

Michael  Doll,  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Sun-Bulletin. 

William  E.  Duncan,  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times. 

William  M.  Gates,  Oneonta 
(N.Y.)  Star. 

Michael  M.  Gildea,  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.C.)  Evening  Post. 

Benjamin  Carlton  Harrell, 
Durham  (N.C.)  Sun. 

Thomas  S.  Jenks,  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette. 

Robert  W,  Jodon,  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express. 

Robert  E.  Kaser,  Michigan 
City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch. 

William  G.  Leuchars,  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  American. 

George  H.  Luby,  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Chieftain. 
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Don  Marsh,  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Gazette. 

William  B.  Maynard,  Macon 
(Ga.)  News. 

George  M.  Mays,  Staunton 
(Va.)  Leader  and  News-Lead¬ 
er. 

James  H.  Merriam,  Owen 
Sound  (Ont.)  Sun-Times. 

Dennis  J.  Murray,  Nyack 
(N.Y.)  Journal-News. 

Michel  H.  Nickel,  Hayward 
(Calif.)  Daily  Revietv. 

Joseph  C.  O’Brien,  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Entei-prise  and  Times. 

John  J.  O’Neil,  Newburyport 
(Mass.)  Daily  News. 

Frank  Perrotta  Jr.,  Concord 
(N.H.)  Monitor. 

Billy  Ray  Quave,  Biloxi 
(Miss.)  Daily  Herald. 

Keith  0.  Rahn,  Bakersfield 
(Calif.)  Californian. 

Alfred  G.  Roberts,  Lansdale 
(Pa.)  North  Penn  Reporter. 

Robert  L.  Romaker,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  (Mich.)  News. 

Joseph  H.  Sayrs,  Oshkosh 
(Wis.)  Daily  Northwestemn. 

Keith  S.  Sheldon,  Dunkirk 
(N.Y.)  Observer. 

Robert  C.  Shoemaker,  West 
Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local 
News. 

James  D.  Sneddon,  Doyles- 
town  (Pa.)  Daily  Intelligencer. 

Eugene  G.  Tabacchi,  Beaver 
(Pa.)  County  Times. 
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NEA  strip  is  updated 
for  Nixon’s  China  visit 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  releasing  an  18-part 
illustrated  strip  encompassing 
4,000  years  of  Chinese  history 
in  advance  of  President  Nix¬ 
on’s  visit  to  China  in  1972. 

The  series,  “One-Fourth  of 
Mankind”,  is  by  Don  Oakley, 
NEA  chief  editorial  writer,  and 
John  Lane,  art  director.  The 
strip  is  an  updated  version  of 
a  series  released  in  1966. 

Oakley,  an  historian  has  been 
an  observer  of  China  for  many 
years. 

The  series  can  be  released  as 
a  special  section  and  is  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers  which  hold 
an  NEA  franchise.  Other  pa¬ 
pers  may  contact  Jack  Gamble 
at  NEA’s  Cleveland  office. 

• 

Biggest  in  its  history 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
published  the  largest  paper — 
200  pages — in  its  46-year  his¬ 
tory  on  November  26.  It  was 
the  traditional  Friday  after 
Thanksgiving  Day  issue.  Its 
187,401  lines  of  advertising  ex¬ 
ceeded  last  year’s  figures  by 
33,002  lines.  Last  year’s  issue 
had  168  pages. 


I 


UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGEI 
Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

World  Champion  Bridge  Team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
SUSIE  MAC 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  Counseling 
STELLA  WILDER 
Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


EDITORIAL  CARTOON 


RANAN  LURIE  D 


COMICS 


ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
j  EB  and  FLO  D/S 
’  FERD’NANDD/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
I  PEANUTS  D/S 
i  GUMMER  ST.  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
IFFYD 
PIXies  D 
TARZAND/S 
FRED  AND  OTHERS  0 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  COLONIALS  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
ZODY  D 

THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N  Y.  10017 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

M/23  12/1 

Addressograph  Mulfigraph  . .  27%  33 

Berkey  Photo  .  12  ISJA 

Boise  Cascade  .  j6'/|  li'/i 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg.  .  40%  44 

Cowles  Communications  .  10  10 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  27%  28'4 

Cutler  Hammer  .  32%  34 

Dayco  Corp .  I71/4  17% 

Digital  EquipmenI  .  il%  65% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  84%  88% 

Eltra  Corp .  26  27% 

Fairchild  Camera  .  19%  25% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  8%  9% 

Gannett  Co .  47%  53 

Georgia  Pacific  .  42  45 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  _  38%  38’% 

Harris  Intertype  46%  48% 

Inmont  .  M%  11% 

International  Paper  .  29%  31% 

Interpublic  Group  .  18%  18% 

Kirnberly  Clark  .  25%  25% 

Knight  Newspapers  59  63% 

North  American  Rockwell  ...  27%  28% 

Richardson  Co .  12  M% 

Ridder  Publications  .  20%  — 

Singer  .  67%  67% 

Sun  Chemical  .  —  29% 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  34%  3^% 

Time  Inc .  53%  46% 

Times  Mirror  .  433^  4^ 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  16%  I734 

White  Consolidated  .  17%  18% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Compugraphic  Corp .  —  7% 

Domtar  .  I0  10% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  14%  |7 

Lee  Enterprises  .  16%  16% 

Media  General  .  333/,,  33% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  12  1334 

Millmaster  Onyx  .  ||%  ||% 

New  York  Times  .  15  175/. 

PKL  Co .  6%  6% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  13%  14% 

Washington  Post  .  21  20% 

Wood  Industries  .  14  |45/, 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp,  ....  25’/!  26% 

Booth  Newspapers  .  25%  26 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  22  21 

Com  Corp .  4  4 

Compuscan  .  5%  5% 

Datascan  .  434  5 

Dow  Jones  .  40%  42% 

Downe  Comm .  6%  5% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  201%  21% 

Grey  Advertising  .  12  12% 

Hurletron  .  3  31/j 

Multimedia  Inc .  30%  3234 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  32  33% 

Photon  .  16%  7% 

Post  Corp,  (Wise.)  .  17%  16% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  5%  534 

B.  C.  Forest  .  1534  16 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  15%  15% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  22%  22% 

Southam  Press  .  67%  69 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  27  27% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd .  34  35% 


Guild  president 

Donald  L.  Bean,  chief  police 
reporter  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild. 


Kodak  information 
managers  appointed 

Appointments  in  Kodak’s 
corporate  information  depart¬ 
ment  were  announced  by  the 
department  director,  Robert 
W.  Edwards. 

Three  new  managers  were 
named : 

Henry  J.  Kaska,  who  was 
manager  of  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  services,  becomes  man¬ 
ager  of  news  services.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Eugene  F.  Richner, 
whose  promotion  to  director  of 
public  relations  activities,  was 
announced  earlier. 

Charles  E.  Lyons,  coordi¬ 
nator  of  employe  publications, 
is  named  manager  of  employe 
information.  He  succeeds  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Lawrence,  who  is  retir¬ 
ing. 

Arleigh  L.  Hilton,  coordi¬ 
nator  of  consumer  and  person¬ 
nel  news  services,  is  appointed 
manager  of  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  services. 

Four  other  new  assignments 
w'ere  announced: 

Thomas  G.  Levjs  who  was 
coordinator  of  business  and 
education  news  services,  be¬ 
comes  coordinator  of  consumer 
and  personnel  news  services. 

James  R.  Karl,  editor  in  in¬ 
ternational  information  serv¬ 
ices,  is  appointed  coordinator, 
business  and  education  news 
services. 

John  A.  Williams,  managing 
editor  of  Kodakery,  is  named 
coordinator  of  employee  publi¬ 
cations. 

Ronald  D.  Wiley,  editor  in 
business  and  education  news 
services,  is  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Kodakery. 

Health  column  cited 

Wendell  Coltin,  author  of  the 
Medicare  column  in  the  Boston 
Herald,  was  presented  with  the 
“Better  Life  Aw'ard”  by  the 
American  Nursing  Home  As¬ 
sociation  at  their  annual  ses¬ 
sion  in  Anaheim,  California. 


j  RAY  F.  BARNES  NEWSPAPERS 

Has  Acquired 

THE  DAILY  CHIEF-UNION 

Of  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 

(The  Undersigned  Negotiated  This  Transaction) 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 

I  Brokers  &  Consultants  To  Publishers,  Broadcasters  ST  Bankers 

Suite  215,  130  W est  Liberty  St.,  Wheaton,  Illinois 

vis - — - 
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By  Craig  Tomkinson 


OCR  IS  BEING  PHASED  OUT  AT  MERGENTHALER.  The 
Long  Island-based  company  began  phasing  out  optical  char¬ 
acter  reader  development  about  a  year  ago,  a  Mergenthaler 
source  related.  It’s  not  surprising  then  that  Otto  Grube, 
vicepresident  of  engineering  and  Mergenthaler’s  resident 
OCR  genius,  has  departed  the  Eltra  division.  Grube  has  gone 
with  Litton-RCS,  a  New  Jersey  firm  big  on  mechanical  reve¬ 
nue  collecting  devices  such  as  toll  booth  equipment.  Herb 
Klepper,  manager  of  engineering,  has  taken  over  Grube’s 
duties  at  Mergenthaler. 

♦  •  ♦ 

“I  CAME  AWAY  CONFUSED,  but  that’s  not  bad,”  is  how 
Walter  Hempton,  production  director  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News  and  Journal  described  his  reaction  to  a  recent 
seminar  held  by  the  Institute  for  Graphic  Communication 
which  he  attended.  The  seminar,  held  at  the  plush  Castle 
Hill  in  Ipswitch,  Mass.,  was  a  “critique  and  search  for  new 
directions”  in  photocomposition.  Each  attendee  paid  $356 
for  the  three  day  session  so  it  was  no  ordinary  equipment 
seminar.  In  fact  the  suppliers  far  outnumbered  the  users 
but  they  came  to  learn  about  themselves  and  their  markets, 
not  to  sell.  (It  was  noteworthy  that  Photon,  one  of  the 
biggest  names  in  photocomposing,  didn’t  show  up).  One  of 
the  things  Hempton  said  he  got  from  the  sessions  was  the 
indication  that  third  generation  machines  will  be  big  sellers 
and  that  CRT  phototypesetters,  reduced  greatly  in  cost,  will 
become  big  sellers  in  the  next  five  years.  The  meeting 
changed  Hempton’s  mind  with  regard  to  a  phototypesetter 
he  was  planning  to  purchase,  but  he  wouldn’t  say  which. 
Wilmington  currently  has  Photon  532’s  and  is  working  from 
an  8k  IBM  1130  computer.  Plans  call  for  two  16k  computers 
with  IBM’s  composition  package.  IBM  even  got  the  contract 
for  the  perforators,  Selectric  430’s.  Hempton  said  his  outfit 
is  thinking  of  introducing  a  Harris  1100  video  display  ter¬ 
minal  for  proofing. 

*  *  4 

SPEAKING  OF  THE  1130,  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
is  reportedly  having  a  software  program  written  for  its  1130 
that  will  enable  the  208,000  circulation  daily  to  directly  in¬ 
terface  its  1130  with  a  new  Intertype  TxT  phototypesetter. 
This  no  tape  system  will  be  an  interesting  package  when  it 
gets  off  the  ground. 

*  4  * 

THE  NEW  YORK  NEWS  WASTES  more  newsprint,  dollar 
wise,  in  one  year  than  most  newspapers’  complete  newsprint 
budget.  The  News’  estimated  yearly  waste  in  dollars  adds 
up  to  some  $2  million  or  four  percent  of  the  papers  yearly 
newsprint  budget  of  $60  million.  The  paper  has  had  a  15 
man  committee  working  to  reduce  the  loss  but  with  little 
success  to  date. 

*  *  * 

USING  HIS  HEAD  won  Bob  Gabel  $250  at  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press.  Gabel,  who’s  the  pa¬ 
pers’  markup  director  on  the  day  side,  suggested  that  the 
computer  be  programmed  for  ad  formats  thus  saving  time 
at  the  keyboard  where  the  operator  no  longer  needs  to  enter 
codes  for  each  separate  ad  line.  Gabel  told  on-line  that  he 
has  some  150  formats  in  the  computer  to  date,  but  warned 
that  if  too  many  formats  are  entered  the  markup  man  takes 
too  much  time  deciding  on  an  individual  foirnat.  With  com¬ 
plicated  ads,  such  as  grocery  copy,  multiple  formats  are 
used.  Gabel  estimated  that  a  complex  grocery  ad  with  10 
to  12  formats  takes  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  less  time 
for  production  using  his  new  system.  What  he’d  like  to  see 
is  grocery  stores  adopting  “approximately  the  same  style” 
ads  making  formating  easier.  Dream  on. 

*  *  ♦ 

TAPE  CASSETTES  ARE  EVERYWHERE  and  now  the 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  is  using  them  as  an  aid  the  news¬ 
paper  carriers.  Each  route,  including  details  of  how  to  get 
to  it,  houses  receiving  papers  and  other  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion,  has  been  described  on  tape  so  for  a  new  carrier  or  sub¬ 
stitute  to  take  over  all  he  needs  is  the  tape  and  cassette. 
“Attention  carrier  watch  out  for  brown  dog  with  big  teeth 
at  number  27.  This  is  a  recorded  announcement  .  .  .” 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMEIVTS 
IWSI^ESS  OPPORTVMTIES 

HAVE  OTHER  rUHLISHING  inter¬ 
ests  iinil  wish  to  sell  established,  61- 
m.jre.  '■Western"  majiazine.  National 
newsstand  distrilnition.  Unlimited  edi¬ 
torial  material  available.  Sj'i.I.OOd  rash 
or  terms.  Call  Howanl  R.  Carter  at 
(71:i)  7.56-;!32S. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS  i 

APPRAISALS.  CONSULTANT,  sales:  I 
also  columns  on  many  subjects.  Over 
40  years  experience  as  publisher.  <lo- 
siprn,  layout — weeklies,  dailies  ;  cold,  hot 
l>r()cesses.  No  l)ijj:  fees.  J.  L.  Bradley,  i 
Box  07,  Providence,  Ky.- -424.j0.  ! 

APPRAISERS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
pai’tnership,  loan  and  insurance  imr- 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Noi-ton,  Kans.  67654. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Nejrotiations  for  sales,  purchasinsr.  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TARH  &  ASSO., 
6611  RutKers  Street 
Houston.  Texas-  7700.7 
Ph:  (7i;!)  661-9114 

SYn  S.  GOULD  A.SSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buvers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  M.ANAGEMENT 
161  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montjtomery,  Ala.  (207)  262-2411 

ME'L  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals- Consultation 
13S8  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 


.ANNOUNCEMEXTS 
NEWSPAPERsloR^LE 

EMERGENCY  FORCES  SALE  70%  in¬ 
terest  in  daily  group,  area  .7.  Growing, 
profitable,  olfset.  $770,000  cash  re- 
ciuired.  Box  1761,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

CHICAGO  AREA  suburban  weekly 
group:  growing  and  profitable.  $370,- 
000  with  29%  down.  State  finances. 
Box  1719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFO'RNIA  exclusive 
weekly:  nee<ls  top  ad  man-owner:  $18,- 
000  down;  grossing  over  $70,000.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2231  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. —  92806. 


TWO  OLD.  E.STABLISHED 
SOUTHWESTERN  WEEKLIES 
Exclusive  field  in  growth  area.  Complete 
letterjiress  plant  iirints  both  i)apers. 
Fully  stalfeil.  Package  de.al.  Gross  over 
$90,00O:  net  $27,000.  Reasonable  down 
payment  to  exiierienced  publisher  with 
adequate  financial  backgrounil.  Owner 
retiring.  For  further  information,  write 
giving  full  details  on  exi)erience  and 
fiscal  responsibility.  Box  1797,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

FEAT  GRES  AVAILABLE 

!  COMPOSING  ROOM 

:  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  exclusive 
offset  weekly  earning  $45,000:  $70,000 
down;  finest  climate,  locale.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
I  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  -92806. 


WE  NE'ED  dailies/large  weeklies  for 
qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern,  Bkr., 
6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. — 6413.6. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1706  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  649-7122. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  816)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-, 8076  nights;  or 

write  Bo.x  6364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  63717.  No  oblig.ation,  of  cour.se. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mitl-Western  Newspapers 
2231  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92x00 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Bo.x  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  newspaiier, 
magazines:  ai>praisals,  consulting. 

Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaiter  Service. 
Bo.x  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (616)  342-7280. 


2  SOUTHERN  CALIF.  WEEKLIES, 
same  county ;  rapid  i?ro\vth  areas.  Each 
is  com|)etitive,  each  requires  top  ad 
man-pul)lisher.  Real  capital  gains  op¬ 
portunity,  Your  choice  for  $25,000  down, 
J.  A,  Snyder,  Newspai)er  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 
92806. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  PACKAGE 
serving  growing,  high  |K*r  capita  in¬ 
come  area  in  Carolinas,  Annual  volume 
over  $100,000  -an<l  profitable.  Cold- 
type  com,>osition  equipment  included  ; 
real  estate  optional.  W.  B.  Crime’s  & 
Co.,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20004. 


EASTERN  COLORADO  county-seat 
w€*ekly,  $9"M  (inclialing  build'ng); 
$25-UM  down.  Excellent  economy.  Bill 
King  Associates,  2t25  Foothills  Road, 
Golden,  Colo.  GlO.i)  2Ttt-631'>. 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers.  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton,  III.  60187, 

EXCELLK*NT  SOUTHERN  WEEKLY 
near  conversion  la'int.  6. 000  circiilaliori. 
high  growth  area. 

TWO  WEEKLIES  also  in  spectacular 
Southern  growth  area,  uno])posed, 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO..  INC., 
P.  O.  Dr.  1242s.  Panama  City.  Fla. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  GROUT,  soiiii/l,  r.r^oi- 
cnccil,  wants  isolate<l,  non-compeCtive 
situate*!  weekly /*lnily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confulence. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
«lailies  an*l  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  190,  Ga.lsden,  Ala.— 3.5902 
Ph;  (205)  516-3356 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS.  Broker,  currently 
listing  over  100  bonnfide  buyers  look¬ 
ing  for  your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge 
Rd,.  Hardwick,  Mass. —  01037.  (AC 
413)  477-6009. 

N.J.  WEEKLY  WANTED  by  experi- 
enced  publisher.  Box  1627,  E<litor  & 
Publisher, 


Inquire  what  “NEWS  LOG  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL”  can  do  for  you.  Com¬ 
plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
ready  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af¬ 
ford.  N<*ws  Log  International,  Tnc., 
101  E.  Milwaukee  St.,  Janesville,  Wise. 
--53545.  (AC  608)  75I-vS151. 

2  COMIC  STRIPS,  .3  jianel  cartoons, 
crossword.  4  pnM)fs  of  each  $2.  An¬ 
derson  Features.  3230  Ridgelaml  Ave.. 
Macon,  Ga.  31204. 

WANTED:  G’ne  suhscrilHU’  t(j  home- 
spun  tyiK‘  comic  strip.  Topi)ed  “Family 
Circus”  in  survey.  Exclusive  to  large 
circulation  <laily.  Write  Cartoonist.  Box 
1658.  E*lit:)r  &  Publisher. 

NOBODY  can  spare  a  dime  those  davs. 
That's  why  “TODAY’S  TIGHTWAD" 
should  be  y(»ur  new  daily  or  weekly 
column.  Samples:  Box  9960.  Rochestei*. 
N.Y.  1  1623. 

“YOUR  MAN  IN  JERUSALEM" 
Young,  seasone*!  reporter  leaving  soon 
for  Israel,  has  weekly  feature  column 
or  whatever  else  you  want.  Pics.  too. 
Price  re:isonable  and  neg(jtiable.  Box 
1637.  Editar  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment.  church  directiiry  illustrations, 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crosswonl 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoems,  other  (juali- 
ty  features  Tor  the  weekly  e<)ilor  (otT- 
set  only).  Prices  fo.*  all  (11)  features 
;t;u‘t  rt  $6."u.  liased  upon  c'rcuiat  «m. 
MAKKMOIPIAX  .SVNDH  ATKD  KKATl  ItKS 
P.O,  Box  995,  Newnan,  Ga. — 30263 
Ph.:  (4nn  253-5355 

PRESS  ENGINEERS 

NewspiXier  Press  Installations 
MOVING  REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expei’t  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  6.79-6888 


.M.\CIII\EHY  X  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS  Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  N.APSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

I’OR  SALE’  due  to  rei)lacement :  MOR- 
ISAWA  ELECTRA  (SiiOlOllU.  Head¬ 
liner  (841746),  VARITYPER  660 
(0619),  Fototype  Compositor  nnslel 
lOOB  (66626),  All  complete  with  fonts 
and  in  excellent  condition.  Call  or  write 
BOB  BARRACLOUGH.  P.O.  Box  .769, 
New  Milford,  Conn.— 06776.  Ph :  (206) 
671-2261. 


JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1.700  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-  (1806 1  (AC  600)  428-6226 

AVAILABLE  DEC.  1.  complete  daily 
composing  equipment  such  as:  2  Inter- 
tyi>e  V  Tr.S’s.  S#23649  and  Sit27136, 
new  9-|it.  mats;  1  Lino,  model  60, 
SirOlOlG.  4  mag  mixer,  4  aux.  mags, 
Mohi'  saw.  Star  quadder,  blower,  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  new  mats,  10-18-24-36;  1 

Inteitype  C  Lino,  like  new,  9-pt.  mats: 
1  Ludlow  02069,  gas,  10  dis|)lay  fonts 
double  cabinet:  1  Elrod  E3772G,  gas; 
Scan-A-Graver  illustrator,  Photo-Lathe, 
Vandercook  proof  press,  saws,  routers, 
makeup  cabinets,  hnnd  type,  met.al. 
Rolla  (Mo.)  Daily  News.  (AC  314) 
361-2168. 

6  ”300”  COMETS,  S^t  3217  (6  molds), 
.S2J  :!10(!  (4  moldsL  hydraqu.adders. 
TOU-11  units,  electric  jiots,  mat  de¬ 
tectors,  One  Electi'on  70316  (6 

molds)  similarly  equiiqxjd.  Comet  S2f 
3626,  electric  with  TOU-11.  All  availa- 
able  now.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417 
Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles  90017.  (213) 
74S-79.74. 


SACRIFICE  SALE 

ALL  EQUIPMENT  A-1  CONDITION 
CAN  BE  SEEN  OPERATING 
2 — 713  Model  10  Textmaster  Machines 
1  Purchased  4-15-67  $44,012.72 

1  Purchased  9-19-67  ®  $12,828.89 

Either  machine  at  $12,700. 

2— Model  20oB  Admaster 

1  Purchased  8-30-67  ?i)  $61,760.00 

1  Purchased  9-17-68  @  $59,975.00 

Either  machine  at  $10,000. 

1 — Compugi'aphic  Justape  with  format 
control  to  drive  Photon  713 
Purchased  11-30-67  ^  $23,020 
For  sale  @  $5,000.00 
7— Friden  LCC-VF  With  Stands — 

For  Sale  <ii  $1,400  ea. 

(2  and  4  panel) 

MILES  KIMBALL  COMPANY 
OSHKOSH,  Wise.,  54901 
(114)  231-3800 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$100.  Flee  test  lu-ogram.  Easy  payment 
idan.  Write:  Ralph  Long,  Publishers' 
Sri  :  ice  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iow.a— 72732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 

6  LEVEL  TAPE  PERE’ORATORS  for 
Compugraphic.  Teletypist  Sei'vice.  1163 
Bi-oadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  tOOlO. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^WMimsTRAn^ 

PUBJJSUERS'  SERVICE  COMPANY 
is  getting  moi-e  clients  each  day.  Pub¬ 
lishers  looking  for  jieople  and  news¬ 
paper  people  looking  for  positions.  If 
you  ni-e  looking  for  the  right  person  or 
opimrtunity,  why  not  drop  a  line  to 
Ralph  Long,  your  man  at 

p  u  b  s  e  c  o 

PUBLISHERS'  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton,  la.  52732 
(319)  242-4420 
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MACHIMJU  &  srPI’LIKS 
COMPOSI\(;  IwoM 


2  KLFXTKON  MKTKOI!S,  S# 
and  7J{r20.  Ono  maKSi7.ine,  electric  jmiIs, 
T()U-T"  units,  mat  <letoctors.  Also 
Comimj^raphic  Justaj>e  Jr.  Set*  running 
in  Zone  S.  Available  March,  1072.  E. 
H.  Pichcy  Co.,  1-117  (Jenrj;ia  St.,  Los 
Angeles  ’♦U(H.7.  <2l:n  7}^-."‘».74. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes  Intorlypes  Liidlows 
PKLNTCItAFT  KErKKSENTATI VES 
136  Church  .<tret.t.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10')07 

2  INTEIiTYPE  KOTOSETTEIiS.  S2il71 
with  P)  lens  and  S2^2l>7  with  S  lens. 
Very  jro<Ml  condition.  Machines  avail¬ 
able  Feb.  1,  1972.  F«>r  <l(*tails  write 
Vein  Jacobsen.  Idaho  State  Jouinal. 
P.O.  Box  431,  Pocatello.  Idaho  S:;201. 


Three  (31  sets  of  Justowriters.  3  Fiiib'n 
UepiMxlucers,  3  Friilen  Beconlers.  Ask¬ 
ing  Call  (AC  20l )  NS7-1323  or 

5S4-7176. 


GAIN  W'f  MAKF;IM»  AHEA  capacity 
with  jm.  Spa<emaker  Tuilles.  J.  M(Kue. 
3111  Country  Club.  Me<lina.  OH.  11276 


PHOTON  2U0B  includinjr  two  .S-b(M)n 
discs.  Full  price  ?7,.7uo.  Ph :  Willard 
Mecham  i  662)  264-6737. 


coMPVTEn  sisti:m 

P1)P-8L  COMPUTER  with  3  DEC  tape 
transports,  hi-speed  rea<ler  and  BUPE 
l»a|)er  tape  punch.  Now  operating:  as 
typesettin^r  system.  Box  1  193,  PMitor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order  I 

4-weeks . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  3S  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 


tablished.! 

4-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 


>1A(.IIIM:HY  X  SUPPLIES  j 
M  itt.HOOM  t:(Jt  IPMPM  j 


CONVEYORS 

(PRACTICALLY  NEW) 

Hf>lU‘r  feeder  conveyor  itl  (port¬ 
able)  o'-lOb/'  lonj;,  live  roller 
type,  conveyor  with  l’*s"  <lia. 
rollers  on  Pj''  centers. 

2  FONEXCO  (Conveyor  ('omiuiny 
t€*lescopin^  belt  conveyors.  nuMle! 
('B-1.  IS"  Avhle  friction  surface 
Ixdt. 

MUELLER  NEWSPAPER 
STUFFING  MACHINE 

(Demonstrator) 

MihU'I  KM-ION  with  iiii  to 
five  feeders:  top  condition. 

HANS  MUELLER  CORP. 

72  Jericho  Turnpike 
Minenla,  N.Y.  Il.TOl 
.516-741-1380 


MATEtUAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headlin<*r  itnper  and 
litlu)  film«.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  .<upi)lv  (NAPS(X)».  B«*rlin,  Wise., 
and  IS  W  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


mis(:kll4m:oijs  maciiusery 

STAT-KIN'G.  late  model  ^SK-B.  with 
dryer  and  permatiznr.  Guaranteed  to 
he  in  new  condition.  Original  cost  $3,- 
.’>00  but  will  sell  for  less  than  half 
])rice.  Contact  Production  Mgr,.  State 
Printing  ('o.,  130.7  Sumter  St.,  Cidum- 
bia,  S.C.  29201.  Ph :  (803)  2-72-3636. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 
UP-GRADE  YOUR  OLD 
EQUIPMENT 

We  are  liquidating  all  the  e«iuip- 
ment  far  a  barge  group  of  news- 
liapers  which  have  l>oen  going  off¬ 
set.  No  matter  what  you  might  l»e 
looking  for,  someone  in  this  group 
must  have  it  for  sale  at  sacrifice 
pi  ice*;. 

Since  we  work  only  on  commission 
— paid  by  the  seller  the  tremen¬ 
dous  savings  are  passed  on  to  you. 
('all  or  write: 

Locker  Ptg.  Equipment  Co., 
122  Van  Houten  Ave., 
Passaic,  N.  J. — 07055 
(20j)  777-8985 

HAMMONIt  gas  EasyKaster;  APS 
model  F  fat  scorcher:  Hammond  model 
S-20  trimnsaw:  Premier  rotary  shaver; 
VanderciMik  SP-27  proof  press;  Ham¬ 
mond  thin  rule  saw;  Hammond  thin 
saw;  H.ammond  glider  trimosaw;  Van- 
dercook  0.7  proof  press:  naxlel  .7  and 
S  Linotypes.  Make  us  an  olfer.  I.fUiis 
('ashman,  Vickshuig  Kvening  Post. 
Vicksburg.  M'ss.  .391^0.  601  ^636-4.74.7. 

DAILY  PAPER  GOING  OFFSET 

run  Foi.i.ouiXG  r.oi  irMnxr 

ArAII..-Uil.Ii  MARCH  1,  m2 
Makr  us  <in  <'ffcr  for  oil  or  part 
Lino  Comet,  2  model  .7's.  2  model  "^'s. 
model  29.  model  14,  model  32,  moilcl 
36,  2  Ludlows.  EIithI. 

Universal  strip  caster:  Hanimontl  thin- 
type  saw:  2  Hammond  (ilider  saws: 
2  Hammond  Mercury  saws:  Morrison 
bench  saw;  2  Hammon<l  plate  louters. 
Electric  page  storage  cabinet:  3*7  fonts 
Ludlow  mats:  3  Ludlow  type  cabinets: 
2s  turtles  and  chases:  Pagr  mat  roll¬ 
er:  j'terer  saw:  S-column  Hammond 
EasyKaster:  Premier  rotary  shaver: 

Sta-Hi  scfircher:  Curve<l  ]>late  router: 
Duiklex  tubular  casting  Ixix:  .7-ton  pot 
with  loader.  3  chii>  buggies,  water- 
coole<l  pig  mold. 

Twr  21-pagc  Duplex  Tubular  presses: 
2  electric  ndl  hoists:  6  Capco  foun¬ 
tains:  Spare  line  motor  and  many 
other  items. 

Contact:  Ezra  Baldwin 
MARTINSVILLE  BULLETIN 
Martinsville,  Va. — 24112 


lVI  \rJllNEHV  X  SUPPLIES 
MIS4  ELL  AX  EOlS  MAUI  IN  EH  1 


GOING  OFFSET  ! 

For  Sale:  Twi>  16-page  (32  page)  unit  | 
Gfiss  web-fe<l  HSLC  press.  62-inch 
width  pap«*r,  22-%"  cut-ofT,  plate  thick- 
n(‘ss  .137.7.  Also  INmy  Autoplate.  Kemp 
Burner.  .7-Ton  metal  pot,  etc.  Avail- 
aide  January  1972.  Also  .‘•sla-Hi  cutvefl 
l>late  router.  sh:iver.  Easily  removeil, 
'.•round  flour.  Al«o  Linf»types.  Inter- 
types.  tons  of  metal,  etc.  Evening 
Democrat.  Fort  Madison,  Iowa  72627. 

MUSr  SELL  the  following  at  sacrifice 
prices:  Fc.-rchild  “J»mrnalisl”  Scan-A- 
(iraver :  Intertype  G-1/1:  Interlype  G- 
1:  Linotype  Comet  with  TTS  unit: 
Nolan  full-page  proof  press:  Nolan 
lull-page  dat  caster,  gas-fired:  Ham- 
niofnl  'I'hiiitype  glider  saw.  No  rcason- 
aliie  otter  iefuse<l.  Contact:  (General 
Manager,  Tlu*  Dailv  Press,  .Ashland, 
Wise.— .71S06.  Ph :  (71.7)  6^2-2313. 

USED  NEWSPAPEPl  EQUIPMENT 
lour  Visual  (iraphics  non-couniing  pci- 
ff  rating  kcylmards.  6-K*vel.  advance 
feed.  w  «h  tables,  each  .<1.992;  Ham¬ 
mond  Trlni-O-Saw  BF  loB  Serial  !27'<3. 
<269.  has  extc’iision  finger,  miter  block, 
saf  'tv  shield  :  Varityi»er  Dilferential 
Office  composing  machine  <1.63.7:  Chal- 
leng**  Pr«  c»r  Press  26KP  Serial  3361 
839.’:  approximately  3. .761  -lbs.  Lino¬ 
type  metal  in  p’g  form  29’-, c  lb.  Ibiyle 
Phillips.  Naples  Dailv  News.  Naples, 
Fla.  .3.3916.  Ph:  i‘'13»  619-3161. 


MACHINKKY  &  SUIM’LIKS 


PRESSES  &  MAt  RtMERY 


FOR  SALE 

WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS  COMPONENTS 


Goss  Urbanite  Folder 
1/2  and  1/4  Page— Ser.  No.  U-620 
Gregg  Floor-Mounted 
Flying  Imprinter 
Fairchild  Color  King 
Halt  &  Quarter  Page  Folder 
Goss  Suburban 
Half  &  Quarter  Page  Folder 

Offered  "As  is"  f.o.b.  Kansas  City 
or 

Reconditioned.  Guaranteed  &  Installed 

Write,  Wire  or  Call 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
A.C.  816  221-9060 


KlNAl,  CI.OSKOUT 
Mr.-<T  BY  DEC.  3| 

b.U'kti'fin  2^76626  w  LOU.  mat  detert»»r, 
electric  i>ot,  six-pockel  disc,  w  six  re- 
ce-s«^il  molds  ;  Model  1  1  linotype 
2r3.7t66;  Model  36  linolyiY  :i.7'<ltl.  gas 
pot.  six-piM'ket  ilisc.  saw.  quailder  plus 
parts:  LikIIows  2r7636  &)l2is:i  with 
2''  fonts,  slicks,  burnisher,  two  cabi¬ 
nets:  Hanimontl  thintyin*  glider  saw 
pour  tuitles,  one  elevating: 
'fwo  Sta-Hi  pneumatic  form  files:  Slow 
s|K*e<l  TTS  unit:  Hellboxes:  24  tons  of 
ciFmbination  metal:  Hainilt<»n  ad 

banks:  (Jalley  files  and  galleys;  Maga¬ 
zines:  etc.  Be»it  olfer  to  Jim  Sex  rens. 
Boulder  Daily  Camera.  P.  ().  Box  .7;»l. 
Boubler.  Colora<lo.  s6:*o2.  Phone  303- 
112-1262. 

FOR  SALK: 

ITEK  916  PLA'IEMAKER:  excellent; 
<1.49.7.  Ph:  (412)  26.7-4341. 

HAVE  (;ONK  OFFSET 

tuokc  u.<  offers  (>u  the 
f<>ll<>7ritui  pquif  mrnf : — 

1  Liniitype  MihIo] 

1  LiimtyiM'  Model  14 
1  Stripping  Saw 
1  Regular  make-up  s:iw 
1  (’urved  plate  router  22*’i"  cul<iff 
1  ('ui  vcnI  plate  shaver  22‘S"  cutolf 

1  Full  jmge  mat  icdler 

16  Newspaper  page  turtles 
13  Full  i»age  newspa|)er  chases 

2  ’fons  of  nv‘tal 

t  Vi//  cr  U’rifr: 

Roln'i’t  Folev  Smith 
THE  DEARBORN  PRESS 
P.O.  Box  4H1.  Dearborn,  Mich.  4sf26 
Ph  (313)  .7S 1-3496 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FUE'E  iJeiT  tapes  at  our 
same  prices  lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Toj)  (luality. 

Call  or  Tcri/c; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-147.7 
Box  .7.706,  Akron,  Ohio  11313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

GOSS  universal  PRESS:  6  units: 

is-pnge  capacity  with  two  color  humps, 
balloon  former;  22^j"  cut-off:  stereo¬ 
type  equijunent  and  newspajxer  chases 
also  available  with  press.  R.  M.  Yeiter, 
Gulf  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O,  Bo.x  1.767, 
Biloxi,  Miss.  39531. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS  UNIT  with 
Roll  Stand.  Contact  Bill  Schoepke,  Pail- 
dock  Publications.  217  W.  Campliell, 
Arlington  Hts.,  Ill. — 60006. 

GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER 
A-1  conflition.  Make  rea.sonable  offer. 
Ph:  W.  T.  Leighton  (614)  C33-1131. 


(JOSS  COMMUNPl’Y  offset  ]»ress,  4 
units  and  I'ohler  with  fold.  BaMwin 
auto  water  system  and  spares  ...  a 
complete  press.  Availalile  August  '72. 
Contact  W.R.  Stabler.  P.  O.  Box  150, 
Napa.  C:ilif.  9455H.  (7o7)  226-3711. 


PI  RLtC  AU  Tioy 


auction 

Tues.,  Dec.  14.  1971  at 
10:30  AM 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASSN 
(King  Features  Syndicate) 

1 380  Dodge  Court 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44115 

COMPLETE  NEWS  SERVICE 
FACILITY 

(5)  INTERTYPE  MACHINES/ 
PRINTING  EQUIPMENT/  (4) 
MONARCH  II  MAT  ROLLERS/ 
CHEMCO  ENGRAVING 
CAMERAS/  ETCHERS/ 
PRESSES/  LEAD/  PAPER/ 
CAMERAS  AND  PHOTO 
ACCESSORIES/  MAILING 
EQUIPMENT/  RAW 
MATERIAL/  OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT/  TRUCK/ 
COMPOSITION  ACCESSORIES/ 
PAPER  CUTTER.  COMPLETE 
PHOTO  MORGUE:  (1926  1971). 

LEASE:  14,300  sq.  ft.  of  air  con¬ 
ditioned  plant  and  offices  in 
downtown  Cleveland,  Ohio 

For  further  information  and  free 
descriptive  brochure,  contact 


ROSEN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

AUCTKmEERS  .  REAL  ESTAtE  BROKERS  .  APPRAISERS 
SUPERIOR  BLOG  (MS)  6M-1860  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


_ Br  .4\TE/>  TO  BUY 

NEED  UP  TO  l.'iO  USED  new.s  voniling 
I'acks.  P.O.  Bo.x  l.'iOSl,  San  Eianoisco, 
Calif.— '.nil,'). 


KABN.AK  MEDIUM  LUDLOW  M.\TS, 
;!()  and  4.'<  iinint  It.-.l'ic,  (>0  and  72  luiint 
I'oman.  Contact  Thom  Dunlavy,  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Courier,  Lafayette,  Ind.  47901. 
Ph:  (:!17l  742-1011. 
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MACHI^ERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^W\4!STEDTo^ljY 

LINOI•^LM  hipTh-spectl  photo  unit, 
Linofilm  keyboard  with  Linomix.  Give 
modei  numbers,  condition  and  avail¬ 
ability.  Clyde  Geffin,  The  Journal. 
Rapid  City,  S.D.— 67701. 

NEW.S  KING  PRESS.  2.  .3  or  4  units. 
G.  Wolitzky,  P.  O.  Box  305,  West- 
hampton,  N.Y.  11977.  (516)  2.93-3900. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMimSTRATIVE 

AMBITIOUS.  EXPERIENCED 

Newspaper  Manager 
or  Magazine  Executive 

TO  GROW  PROFKSSIOXALT.f  AS 
IMAGINATIVE.  SELF-STARTING 

Business  Manager 
or  Asst,  to  Publisher 

OF  L.\Rr.E.  STIUi  EXPANDING 

National  Gravure 
Newspaper  Magazine 

Unusual,  significant  opportunity  in  new, 
iniDortant  position  to  be  established  when 
right  person  found,  ('hallenging  responsi¬ 
bilities  with  vital,  growing  publlcatit)n  that's 
a  key  component  of  $100.00(1.000.  New  York- 
based  conglomerate. 

First  year  income  will  range  between  $22,000 
and  $27,000.  Also  obtainable:  periodic  raises 
as  merited,  and  Incwitive  plan,  plus  Block 
option  eligibility  after  year. 

Qualifying  experience  can  be  .specialize^!  or 
diversified:  e.  g..  editing,  writing,  adver¬ 
tising  .sales,  murketing.  circulation  develop- 
mwit.  public  relations,  prointttion,  accounting 
and/or  other  relevant  background.  Some 
newspaper  or  magazine  or  syndicate  record 
prereduisile. 

WRITE  BOX  1640.  EDITOR  &  in'RLlSHER 


MORE  THAN  JUST  ACCOUNTING 
E.xcellent  opportunity  for  an  exi)eri- 
enced  accountant  with  ability  and  <le- 
sire  to  move  into  a  su|>ervisory  posi¬ 
tion  coverint?  all  facets  of  office  man¬ 
agement.  Will  |>erform  a  full  rantre  of 
accountinjT  duties,  includinir  financial 
reports,  hudjretinir,  cash  control,  pur- 
chasinpr  and  inventory.  Should  be 
familiar  with  EDP  accountintr  sys¬ 
tems.  S.alary:  $12-14,000  plus  depend- 
intr  on  ex|)erience  and  qualifications. 
Outstanding  array  of  l)enefits  includintt 
pension-savings,  hospitalization  and 
life  insurance. 

If  you’re  intereste<l,  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1650,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING 

MANAGER 

wanted  to  accept  challenge  as  General 
Manairer  of  one  of  country's  larstest 
ami  finest  suburban  weekly  chains  in 
outstamiinfT  (zrowth  area:  new  plant, 
computerized  typesettintr.  new  offset 
press,  job  printinfr.  Reciuirements :  col- 
leite  decree;  business  and  management 
trainintr;  prior  exi)erience  in  profit- 
oriented  manaprement.  .Sjieeific  offset 
newspaiier  experience  as  important  as 
skills  as  toi>  minde<l  manager-admin- 
istrator,  ability  to  make  decisions  and 
follow  throuuh,  from  commitment  to 
excellent  and  hard  work.  Room  to 
grow,  advance  in  rapidly  evolvinpr  or- 
Ranization.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  All  correspondence  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1656,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
Growinir  Rroup  of  outstandinR  dailies 
and  CATV  systems  in  Area  5  needs 
briirht  younpr  hiprh  caliber  executive  to 
assist  publisher  in  manaRcment.  Must 
be  hardworkinK,  ambitious  and  have 
top  potential.  Position  will  involve  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  editorial  excellence, 
circulation  development,  advert'sinp: 
sales,  iiersonnel  policies,  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  prcRram.  Good  salary  with  a 
RrowinK  future.  Furnish  complete  con¬ 
fidential  resume.  Box  1652,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
^URCVL^IO^ 

WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  a  think- 
injr  circulator  on  a  24,000  daily  in 
Ohio.  Ideal  opportunity  to  Krow  for  the 
ri^ht  individual.  Apply  in  confidence 
to  Box  1604,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

A  FLORIDA  NEWSPAPER,  5  after¬ 
noons  and  Sunday  morning:,  with  4.'),- 
000  circulation,  may  nee<!  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  promotion-minde<l  manager  for 
circulation.  Excellent  chance  for  a 
person  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  Ex¬ 
cellent  climate,  living  conditions,  col¬ 
lege  atmosphere.  All  lienefits.  Salary 
negotiable.  Prefer  someone  now  living 
in  the  Southeast.  Write  Box  1616,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  grow¬ 
ing  regional  agricultural  weekly.  All 
mail  circulation.  Recruit,  train,  super¬ 
vise  circulation  salesmen.  Develop  ter¬ 
ritories.  Pacific  Northwest.  Start  early 
1972.  Salary  open.  Write  Box  1644, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

LARGFJ  DAILY  in  Zone  2  seeks  CAM 
prepare<l  to  meet  exciting  challenge. 
Must  be  experienced  as  manager  or 
strong  assistant  on  competitive  daily. 
Our  growing  market  presents  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  and  growth  for  the 
right  person.  If  you  are  looking  for  all 
of  these,  send  resume  to  Box  1540,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  will  he 
held  in  confidence. 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  —  150.000- 
plus  combination  paper  in  area  3  has 
opening  for  experience<l  person.  Goo<l 
salary  plus  commission,  car  expense, 
retirement  plan  and  other  fringes. 
Beautiful,  growing  city.  Write  in  con- 
fi<lence  to  Box  1590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAM  with  several  years  experience  to 
manage  a  young,  aggressive  staff.  Must 
l)e  a  self-starter  and  real  leader  for 
our  present  go-go  staff.  Rare  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  pro«lucer.  Good  salary  and 
company  benefits.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to:  Publisher.  Times-News,  P.  O. 
Box  179.  Kingsport.  Tenn. — 37662. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
We*re  a  rapi<lly-growing  31,000  Mid¬ 
west  daily  located  in  an  expanding 
area.  We  need  a  manager  who  can 
sell  as  well  as  manage  a  professional 
staff  of  4.  Classified  management  ex¬ 
perience  is  not  essential.  A  goo<l  back¬ 
ground  would  include  CAM  of  small 
daily  or  extensive  classifie<l  sales  ex¬ 
perience.  F.'xcellent  potential  for  pro¬ 
fessional  growth.  Excellent  salary, 
goo<l  benefits  including  insurance  and 
pension  plan.  Send  letter  with  work 
experience  and  salary  require<l  to  Box 
1661,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Your  letter 
will  l)e  held  in  complete  confidence. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  medium- 
S  7.b  Florida  daily.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  detailing  background  exi^erience 
and  salary  requirements.  Box  1655, 
Editr  r  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  FOREMAN— 10-man  hot 
metal  daily  newspaper  in  East  Coast 
metropolitan  area  needs  foreman.  Pres¬ 
ent  foreman  staying  until  Dec.  15  to 
help  successor.  $275-per-week  salary. 
Include  full  employment  history  in  first 
letter.  Box  1542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NIGHT  FOREMAN  for  13,000  A.M. 
daily.  Supervisory  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence  more  critical  than  strong  photo¬ 
comp  background.  Write  or  call: 
Michael  Mead,  Central  Publishing  Co., 
205  Pennsylvania  Avenue  West.  War¬ 
ren.  Pa.— 16365.  Ph:  (814)  723-8200. 


HELP  WANTED 

datTTroces^g 

DATA  PROCES.SING  MANAGER  for 
one  of  the  most  progressive  newspai)er 
plants  in  the  U.S.  (Zone  9).  This  top 
management  position  calls  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  sound  background  in  pro¬ 
gramming  and  systems  analysis.  Ex- 
I)erience  in  newspaper  application  is 
highly  desirable.  Sen<l  resume  to  Box 
1553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Experiences!  advertising  manager  -- 
strong  motivator — to  train  anti  lead 
staff  on  an  establishes!  Midwest  daily. 
Salary  open,  depending  on  experience. 
Send  complete  resume  first  letter  in 
confidence  to  Box  1558,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Weekly  shopper  group,  area  2.  High 
caliber  individual  fully  competent  to 
direct,  stimulate  and  supervise  sales 
crew.  Our  business  is  well  established 
ansi  grosses  close  to  $l  million  an¬ 
nually.  This  challenging,  key  position 
will  pay  $25M-pIus  to  a  competent  per¬ 
son.  Box  1581.  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

SOLID,  SOUND,  CONSTRUCTTIVE  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  25,000  A.M. 
daily,  Chart  Area  2.  Goosl  spot  for 
right  Iverson  in  staff  expansion  first  of 
year.  $204  plus  toivflight  benefits.  Writ#* 
fully  and  sell  yourself  to  Box  1567. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  NEWSPAPER  in  Chart 
Area  2  is  looking  for  a  dynamic  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  who  has  the  in¬ 
terest  an<l  the  potential  to  move  into 
a  senior  i>osition.  Minimum  of  3  years 
experience  preferred.  Reply  Box  1618. 
F.<litor  &  Publisher. 

UNLIMITED  OPPORTUNITY 
Sales  Manager  for  expanding  publi^’a- 
tion  in  Florida.  Must  have  recent  and 
extensive  experience  in  newspaper  and/ 
or  magazine  display  advertising  sales: 
must  also  he  good  at  writing  copy  and 
ad  layouts:  must  be  an  ad  salesman 
first  and  a  desk  jockey  last:  no  others 
need  apply.  We  offer  top  $  for  the  right 
T)erson:  we  also  offer  a  challenge  to 
a  TJerson  with  innovative  ideas  and 
initiative.  We  have  a  hot  product  in 
a  new  and  different  kind  of  publica¬ 
tion.  The  future  is  unl'miteil.  Send 
resume  to  South  F'lorida  Pub.  Co.  3432 
So.  Tamiami  Trail,  Sarasota.  Fla. 
33579.  All  communications  w»ll  be  held 
confidential.  You  will  be  calle<l  for  an 
appointment. 

AD  MANAGER 

Creative,  self-starter  to  design  and 
manage  direct  mail,  exhibit,  and  ad 
programs  for  national  manufacturer. 
Exi^rience  in  merchandising  to  com¬ 
mercial  stationery  or  paper  and  twine 
trades  is  ?n  asset.  Excellent  potential 
for  advencement,  salary,  and  job  se¬ 
curity.  Box  1605,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  SUPERVISOR  needed  with 
supervisory  experience  in  the  handling 
of  complete  display  and  grocery  ad 
composition  from  lay-out  to  engraving 
via  cold-type  photocomposition.  Posi¬ 
tion  offers  excellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits  plus  unlimited  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Zone  2  location.  Compensation 
for  relocation.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1492,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  national 
advertising  salesman.  Previous  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  newspaper  helpful  hut 
not  essential.  This  is  an  opportunity 
to  become  associate<l  w'th  one  of  Am¬ 
erica’s  most  respected  large-volume 
newspapers  locate<l  in  dynamic  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Above-average  salary  with 
commissions,  bonus  and  fringe  hene- 
fit.s  an  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  If  you  really  enjoy  compet'tive 
selling,  write  giving  complete  details 
of  educational  background,  exper'ence 
and  salary  requirements  in  your  first 
reply  to  Joseph  C.  Wise,  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager.  The  Houston  Chro¬ 
nicle,  Houston.  Texas — 77002. 


AD  MANAGER  for  Massachusetts 
dally.  Must  be  aggressive  and  capable 
of  really  managing  a  staff  of  sales 
reps.  Apply  to  Box  1643,  Ed'tor  & 
Publ’sher,  giving  background  and 
salary  requirements. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  who  can 
sell,  do  layout  and  administer  staff  for 
new  “city  magazine”  to  he  published 
by  an  estabPshed  firm  in  Zone  5.  WrHe 
qualifications.  Box  1645,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AD  MAN  to  handle  key  accounts  on  a 
local,  regional  and  some  ofiice  level. 
Must  l>e  a  self-starter,  strong  on  sales, 
copy  and  layout.  If  you  are  an  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  display  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  take  a  look  at  Kings¬ 
port  a  growth  area,  population  35,- 
OOO :  excellent  schools  and  churches: 
TVA  lakes,  mountains,  near  Smokies 
and  ski  resort.  This  is  your  chance 
to  join  a  young  ad  staff  on  a  33,000 
combination  <laily  that  continues  to 
grow  with  Upper  East  Tennessee. 
Write:  Publisher.  Times-News.  P.  O. 
Box  470.  Kingsport,  Tenn. — 37662. 


Top  Managemen+-Boun(d 

RETAIL  MANAGER 

Future  “planned”  advancements  create 
opportunity  for  a  motivator  an<! 
achiever.  Must  be  ambitious  but  still 
versatile,  responsible,  and  have  a  cre¬ 
ative  flair.  This  is  the  “right  place”  for 
the  “right  i)erson”  and  the  “right 
time.”  Locatetl  in  Zone  5,  our  daily 
newspaper  is  a  pace-setter  with  a  25,- 
000-pIus  circulation.  Offset  operation 
with  the  latest  in  facilities.  Our  sights 
are  set  high-  and  if  yours  are  too — 
we  both  have  much  to  gain.  All  replies 
confidential.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  1659.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  to  direct 
advertising  for  regional  100-plus  store 
shopping  center.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  young  r)erson  with  ideas  who  is 
professional  in  all  phases  of  newspa- 
I>er  advertising.  Leading  80M  daily  in 
rapidly-growing  area.  Contact  Gene 
Lofton,  Centra  Costa  Times.  P.  (). 
Box  5088,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  94596. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  REP 
Annual  Directory  covering  Long  Island 
offers  excellent  op|>ortunity  for  Long 
Island  resident  to  build  a  go<Kl  paying 
career  selling  advertising  space.  Lib¬ 
eral  commissiois.  Accounts  and  areas 
protecte<l.  Goo<l  conditions.  Ph :  (516) 
249-1213  after  2  p.m. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  fast-grow- 
ing  Northern  California  20M  daily. 
Minimum  10  years  experience  with 
proven  sales  ability.  Good,  dependable, 
stable  salesman  to  fit  into  staff  of 
same.  Excellent  state  college,  outdoor 
paradise.  Write:  Advertising  Dir.,  En¬ 
terprise-Record,  Chico.  Calif. — 95926. 


EDITORIAL 

VIRGINIA  P.M.  DAILY  has  opening 
for  experience*!  deskman  to  assist  city 
editor  and  wire  editor,  and  take  over 
during  vacation.  Good  pay  and  short 
hours  and  pleasant  surroundings.  Write 
Box  1170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  30.000  daily.  Salary 
open.  Your  inquiry  confident'al.  Send 
resume  Box  1482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  DESKMAN  OR  WOMAN  needed 
for  aggressive  60,000  p.m.  daily  and 
Sunday  in  competitive  suburban  area 
near  N.Y.C.  Must  have  ‘take-charge* 
ability  and  highest  desk  standards, 
ready  to  assume  full  control  of  night 
desk  operation.  Box  1633,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  new  Pennsylvania  weekly. 
Seasoned  newsman  preferred  by  well- 
estahlishe<l  firm.  Write  Box  1494,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  rapidly- 
growing  15,000  afternoon  daily  in  Zone 
2,  experience*!  in  supervising  news  staff, 
layout,  copy  editing  and  capable  of 
some  editorial  writing.  Salary:  $13,000. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1530, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— 10.000  circulation 
progressive  daily  in  Zone  5  seeking 
qualified  young  reporter  for  sports  desk, 
some  genera!  assignment  work.  Modern 
plant  in  fine  community  of  15,000  popu¬ 
lation,  Send  complete  resume.  Box  1532, 
iklitor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

TOP  HEAT 

Do  you  want  to  l)e  a  newsman  on  one 
of  the  major  l)eats  of  a  newsi)aper 
small  enough  (circulation  under  :?5,00(i) 
for  you  to  i)e  recognized  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  management,  but  big  enough 
in  quality  and  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sistently  win  major  awards?  Are  you 
interesteel  in  writing  about  government, 
influential  i>eople,  important  events? 
Are  you  ready  to  work  for  excellent 
starting  pay,  merit  raises,  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  lK>nus,  fr€‘e  hospital  and  life  in-  i 
surance?  W'oubl  you  like  to  l>e  a  top  | 
l>eat  individual  on  a  newspai>er  that  has  | 
ex-rei)orters  in  many  management  jM)si- 
tions?  Zone  T).  Send  details,  clips  to  I 
liox  15S5,  Eelitor  &  Publisher.  | 

BUSINESS  writer! 

Large  daily  in  growing  and  important  | 
financial  center  is  seeking  a  business  I 
writer.  Husiness  writing  exi>erience  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  but  exiH*rienoe 
in  go<Hl,  solid  general  assignment-tyt)e  ^ 
reporting  and  interest  in  or  talent  for 
business  writing  are  necessary.  Ideal  ; 
working  conditions.  Send  resume  and  ; 
f>  or  8  clippings  to  Box  ir)91.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I 


EDITOR^MANAGER  wanted  for  fast¬ 
growing  W(»ekly  j>ai>er  in  Appalachia 
with  18,000  circulation.  Must  l)e  offset 
experience<l.  Box  1570,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BE  NO.  2  ON  ; 

AWARD-WINNING  SUBURBAN 
WEEKLY  GROUP 

This  is  a  fine  growth  opportunity  for  , 
someone  who  is  ready  to  break  out  of  , 
an  assistant’s  job  in  a  larger  or  similar 
size<l  organization  and  wants  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  major  resi>onsibility.  We  have  ' 
a  long-established  track  record:  our  , 
coverage  and  news  space  are  com¬ 
parable  to  many  me<lium-sized  dailies. 
Box  1388.  E<litor  &  Publisher.  ' 

EDITOR  for  Connecticut  weekly.  Gootl  ! 
possibility  for  husband/wife  team,  j 
Chance  to  buy  if  suitable.  Box  IfiOS,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  DESK  "PRO.” 

We  need  a  conscientious,  imaginative 
journeyman,  strong  on  layout,  coi)y 
editing.  rewriting  and  planning. 

Chance  to  move  in  high  up  in  terms  of 
res|K>nsihility  and  authority  on  grow¬ 
ing  9-man  siK>rts  staff.  Future  un¬ 
limited.  Excellent  l>enefits  (inclu<ling  ' 
Arizona  sunshine).  Write — <lo  not 

*?)hone'  Carl  Porter,  Six)rts  E<litor,  i 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  P.O.  Box  5027,  i 
Tucson.  Ariz. — 85703.  Send  resume  1 

an<l  salary  re<iuirements. 


TNVE.STIGATIVE  REPORTER  for  No. 

2  spot  in  Women’s  Department.  Send 
full  details  an<l  clips  in  first  letter  to 
S.  Hively.  Women’s  Editor.  Sandusky 
Register,  Sandusky,  Ohio — 44870. 

FINANCIAL  WRITER  Daily  financial  i 
newspaper  seeks  experienced,  versatile 
writer.  Zone  3  base,  eastern  circula-  | 
tion.  Write  Box  1622,  E<litor  &  Pub-  ‘ 
Usher.  ^ 


SPORTS  DESK 

Must  have  knack  for  detail,  an  eye 
for  make-up,  to  supervise  prize-win-  I 
ning  section  in  role  of  No.  2  i>osition 
on  4-i>erson  staff.  Priority  on  desk 
work,  organizational  ability,  but  op-  | 
|M)rtunity  also  to  w’rite.  Lively  college-  | 
siK>rts  area  with  top  hunting,  fishing.  I 
Zone  4.  Box  1624,  Jklitor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  with  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  city  editor  on 
growing  Connecticut  morning  newspa¬ 
per,  22,000  circulation.  Demanding  job 
with  comi>ensatory  l>enefits.  No  ’phone 
calls.  Write:  Publisher,  Meriden  Rec¬ 
ord.  Meriden,  CJonn. — 06450. 

EDITOR-MANAGER  to  take  over  trade 
magazine  oj>eration  for  Kansas  City 
publishing  firm.  Exi>erienced  person 
who  can  write,  sell.  Box  1638,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

BOOK/ART  EDITOR 
Are  you  ready  for  the  Ma.ior  Leagues? 
BtK)k  and  Art  E<litor,  metroj>olitan 
morning  daily.  Backgrouml  required: 
reporting,  tMliting,  reviewing.  Send 
resume:  l>e  si»ecific.  Write  Box  1610, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  'IHE  STABLE  PROFESSIONAL 
Woubl  you  like  to  l)e  the  tnlitor  of  one 
of  the  nation’s  most  respecte<l  urban 
we<»klies-  without  the  capital  risks  and 
without  many  of  the  tcHlium  tasks  of 
traditional  weekly  oiH‘rations ?  We  have 
the  sh'.p.  the  make-up  <Urector.  the  toi>- 
notch  photo  help,  the  copy  <lesk.  the 
society  <l(*sk,  and  strong  investigative 
reporting  support.  All  this  is  designe<l 
to  leave  the  editor  of  one  of  our  7 
editions  free  to  concentrate  on  fimling 
and  reporting  the  im|M>rtant  values  of 
community  life.  This  job  is  not  for  a 
beginner:  it  is  for  the  experienced 

person  who  can  carry  a  camera  an<l 
cnv'ri’  a  lot  of  groun<i,  who  wants  to 
l>e  part  of  community  life  an<l  gain 
professional  stature  while  doing  so. 
Write  in  detail  to  Paul  N.  Williams. 
Managing  Editor.  SUN  NEWSPAPERS 
of  Omaha,  ISOS  S.  25th  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebr.— 68107. 

ntEETANaT^'^^ 


IS  CRIME  YOUR  HOBBY? 

Free  lance  journalist  nee<le<l.  whos« 
interest  lies  in  crime:  historical  and 
political.  "MO'BSTER  TIMES"  wants 
you  if  you  can  write  alK)ut  crime  in  a 
lK>sitive  way.  Send  material  to:  MOB¬ 
STER  TIMES.  P.  O.  Box  431,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10011. 

WRITERS,  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Rl'tor. 
Box  530,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif  91603. 

"Mobster  Times" 

Is  Coming! 

The  |K*n  is  not  mighter  than  the  sword, 
but  you  can  make  a  living  from  it. 
Articles  wante<l  for  breakthrough  pub¬ 
lication  that  treats  crime  with  re- 
s|H*ct  and  criminals  with  honor.  If 
your  writing  interest  lies  in  the  ex¬ 
citing  worbl  of  crime,  send  material 
to:  MOBSTER  TIMES.  P.  O.  Box  431. 
New  York.  N.Y.  loOll. 

^^^^l^YOUTA\4STE-l  P 

LAYOUT  MAN/WOMAN,  experienc^^l 
writing  heads  an<l  cutlines.  Small  daily 
in  exclusive  winter  resort.  Zone  1. 
Full-t>me  or  summers  free.  Start  im- 
ine<liately.  Attractive  l>enefits.  Salary 
negotiable.  Box  1625,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MARKETING-RESEARCH  MANAGER 
New  position  with  medium-sized  ag¬ 
gressive  combination  morning-after¬ 
noon  daily.  Zone  2.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1618,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

^^OPERATTIRS^MAcil^^ 

MACHINIST 

Need  a  i>erson  with  extensive  electronic 
background  to  maintain  Photon  560 
and  713-10,  Compugraphic  2691  and  six 
Friden  keyboards  plus  other  electronic 
e<iuipment.  Must  be  willing  to  work  o<ld 
hours.  Brand  new  plant.  Good  salary 
])lus  fringes.  Send  resume  to  Alex 
Javit,  Observer  Newspapers.  Inc.,  36251 
Schoolcraft  Rd.,  Livonia.  Mich. — 48150. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  for  hot-metal 
'  shop  in  Sotithern  California,  Pernia- 
nent  with  exceptional  l)enefits  in  27M. 
I  6-day  daily;  oi>en  shop.  Should  1h*  will- 
,  ing  to  learn  servicing  on  photocomii 
I  in  future  years.  Write  (pialifications. 
!  etc.,  to  Box  1634,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

^^^~^^Th6tography 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  photoKrapher 
BDITOR/REPORTER,  trade  publica-  ;  nee<led  for  alert.  phot^)-conscious  Mid¬ 
cation.  $9-12,000.  Fee  paid.  CORWEN  ;  west  daily.  Box  1630,  Editor  &  Puh- 
AGENCY.  16  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.C.  i  lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

MATURE  YOUNG  PERSON,  with  full 
understanding  of  all  aspects  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  wante<l  to  manage  frtH*  lance 
photographers,  i)hoto  lab  and  cover 
sporting  (»vents  for  a  s|K)rts-travel-ori- 
ente<l  magazine.  Must  lie  al»le  to  deal 
with  |>eople  effectively.  Excellent  po¬ 
sition  for  the  right  iKU’son.  Send  resu¬ 
me  and  3  of  your  l>est  black  and  white 
action  photographs.  (Photoswill  not  l»e 
rflurne<l>.  Bo.v  1(512,  £<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESSROOM 

URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordered. 
Need  two  persons  fully  (lualificHl  in 
process  color  and  full  maintenance. 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 

OFFSET  PRESSMEN  exiK*rience<l  on 
Goss  Urbanite.  Suburban,  or  similar. 
High  wages,  gcKKl  opportunity  with  i 
fast-growing  organization.  Call  (Jen-  I 
eral  Manager,  Allied  Printing  Corp., 
2S0  Midland  Ave.,  Saddle  Brook,  N.J.  i 
-  07662.  Ph:  <201 )  791-0100.  | 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  weekly  I 
chain  in  Northern  Va.  Compensation 
acconling  to  exi>erience.  Send  empkiy- 
ment  history  to  Box  1614,  E<]itor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTED;  PRESS  FOREMAN 
HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 
Must  \te  ex|>erience<l  with  Goss  Urban¬ 
ite  press  and  kn<»w  camera  Jin<l  plate¬ 
making  work.  Sen<l  resume  to  Box 
1626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRI^TERS 

WORKING  FOREMAN:  iiotentijil  sii- 
perintendent;  for  leading  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  Genesee  Valley  News¬ 
papers.  4  S.  Main  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
—  1  45:51  (  Rochester  suburb) . 

PRINTER  for  a<l  ami  job  makeup,  job 
l>resses.  Letterpress.  Daily  Republican, 
Hamilton,  Mont.  59^10. 

PRINTER  Cold-type,  mark-up  experi¬ 
ence,  paste-up.  Com!)lete  cold-type  <»p- 
eration.  I.T.U.  Send  resume  of  qualifi¬ 
cations  to: 

TRIANGLE  PUBI.ICATIONS.  INC. 
HKSE.VRril  &  DKVKI/IPMENT  CENTER 
10  Lake  Dr.,  Hightstown,  N.J.  0S520 

PRINTER  for  Wyoming  daily.  LP. 
Community  college  town  of  8,000.  Riv¬ 
erton  Ranger,  Riverton,  Wyo — 82501. 
(307)  856-2244. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  a  mod- 
ern  letterpress  daily  in  a  fast-growing 
New  England  market.  Mcxlern  plant 
with  the  most  up-to-<late  e<iuipment. 
Background  in  composing,  art  depart¬ 
ment.  photocomi»osit'on  and  pressroom. 
Excellent  challenge  for  a  young  person 
with  ambition.  Salary  open  for  discus¬ 
sion  based  on  exi>erience  and  ability. 
Replies  will  l>e  kept  confidential.  Write 
Box  1578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
College  offset  daily  newspa(>er  and  job 
sho]»  seeks  comi>etent  individual  to 
manage  student  organization.  IBM  type¬ 
setting.  ]>aste-up,  camera  experience 
desire<l.  Call  Dennis  Levin  at  (201) 
247-1766,  extension  6257  for  an  inter¬ 
view;  or  send  resume  to  Targum  Pro¬ 
ductions.  RPO  3006.  Rutgers  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  New  Brunswick,  N.J. — 08903. 

MANAGEMENT 

PERSONNEL 

.4//  Positions  Fee  Paid 


Business  Manager  . $30-50.000 

I  PnMluction  Manager  .  15-28.000 

I  Circulation  Manager  .  18-22.000 

I  Composing  R(x>m  Foreman  .  .  15-1 8.000 

I  Production  Engineer  .  10-15.000 

'  Production  Mgmt.  Trainees  8-10.000 


Patrick  J.  Quinn.  Jr. 
GORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 
Fxecuth'e  Search  Consultants 
33  West  Second  Street 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
215-565-0800 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODVcflOlf^^^^ 

PRODUCTIDN  MANAGER  for  sub- 
urban  5.000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Going  offset.  Box  1224,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROMOTIOIS 

f  '  > 

PROMOTIONAL  WRITER 
& 

Departmental  Assistant 

I'lililisliiii;;  firm,  lower  Con- 
noclinit  area,  reqiiiros  ex-* 
perieiireil  promotional  writ¬ 
er  and  departmental  assist¬ 
ant.  I’roven  ability  write 
and  layout  promotional  bro- 
eliiires  on  books,  products 
and  other  scr\’ires;  also 
edit  niannscripts.  Journalism 
backiiroimd  helpful  special 
pnlilicity  assij’iiments.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  experience  ana¬ 
lyzing  sales  results  special 
promotions  considered  plus. 
Must  have  knowledge  of 
and  play  golf.  Send  resume. 

BOX  1636 

EDITOR  &  I’UBLISHEH 

V 


PimAC  RELATIONS 

PRIVATE.  NON-PROFIT  promotional 
entity  of  Area  9  resort  city  nee<ls 
solidly  experi€*nce<l  writtu*  who  can 
function  as  a  publicity  and  promotions 
coordinator.  Jt)!»  involves  following 
through  on  all  phases  of  institutetl  pub¬ 
licity  and  sales  promotion  in  travel  and 
convention  imlustrv:  photography  help¬ 
ful.  Submit  experience  data,  samples 
of  writing,  ami  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Salary:  $8,.509-$9.000.  Reply  Box 
162s,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  EDITOR 

to  $12  M 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  based  I 
corporation  has  a  challenging 
opportunity  in  public  relations 
for  a  writer/editor  with  em¬ 
ployee  publications  experi¬ 
ence.  Managerial  responsibil¬ 
ities  in  addition  to  editorial 
duties  for  the  right  person. 

Send  your  resume  to: 

Box  1660, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

..n  aqual  opportunity  amployar  (m/f) 


SALESMEN 

SALESMAN  Manufacturer  of  graphic 
arts  capital  e<iuipment  leader  in  its 
field  seeks  represent.ative  for  Zone 
Salary-plus,  company  car,  expenses,  all 
l;enefits.  Kno\vle<l)'e  of  oom|M)sinK  r(M)m 
ineferred.  Box  1G20,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SYNDIC  A  TE  SALESMEN 

GROWING  SYNDICATE  with  promi¬ 
nent  writers,  seeks  a<lditional  salesmen 
in  all  zones  on  a  sustaining  percentapre 
of  sales  basis.  Box  ir)34,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC 

VOCATIONAL,  GRAPHIC  ARTS  In¬ 
structor,  with  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  experience,  desires  to  move  to 
Rockies  or  British  Columbia.  Teach  or 
work  down  payment  on  paper.  Qualify 
for  union  membership.  Box  1631,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGE3R  of  medium-size 
daily,  with  excellent  background  and 
experience,  desires  challenging  position 
in  Upper  Midwest  or  West.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  1611,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


GM-AD  DIRECTOR  for  10,000  weekly 
and  21,500  county-wide  shopper;  no 
further  advancement  possible.  Only  35, 
experienced  in  management  and  all 
phases  of  offset.  Wife  knows  layout, 
classified  and  Justowriter,  Varityper, 
headliner.  Morisawa  operation.  Desire 
weekly  or  small  daily  needing  hard 
workers  with  fresh  ideas.  Box  1632, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTISTS— CARTOONISTS 

SYNDICATEJD  editorial  cartoonist,  lib¬ 
eral,  early  30’s,  very  good  prospects, 
seeks  liberal  paper.  Box  1521,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST — ^orts,  editorial,  cari¬ 
cature;  versatile.  Age  28,  B.A.  degree. 
Samples.  Box  1536,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCVLATION 

PROVia^  CIRCULATION  RECORD; 
seeks  more  challenges;  experience  in  all 
phases.  Will  relocate.  Box  1527,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


OVER  6  YEARS’  EXPEStlENCE,  3  as 
suoervisor  (area  sales  manager)  coun¬ 
try  circulation ;  working  full-time 
ME&S.  Want  locction  in  zones  8  or  9. 
P,ox  1565,  Editor  6c  Publisher, 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

A-l  ADMAN  on  copy,  on  layout,  in 
sales;  25  years’  experience.  Box  1647, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

RECENT  J-SCHOOL  GRAD  wants 
full-time  work  on  small  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  Prefer  general  assignment  report¬ 
ing.  Will  relocate  anywhere.  Write  for 
resume.  Box  1586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTEN’nON:  MR.  PUBLISHER! 
Experienced  circulatio.i  manager,  pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  26,000  range  circu¬ 
lation  publication  on  East  Coast,  de¬ 
sires  managership  on  larger  publication 
(50M  to  76M  circulation)  where  his 
executive  ability  and  proven  results  will 
be  evaluated  and  rewarded. 

•it  14  years  experience 
on  ME&S  publication 
•{l  Promotion-minded 

Top  professional  references 

☆  Available — one  month 

☆  Salary — open 

BOX  1574  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

^COMPOStNG^OM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Now  associated  with  30,000  daily;  40 
years  old.  Seeks  opportunity  to  advance 
to  greater  responsibilities.  References. 
Box  1221,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  UNION  PRINTERS,  with  some 
computer  programming  knowledge, 
want  chance  to  apply  and  increase  ex¬ 
perience.  P.O.  Box  643,  Memphis, 
Tenn.— 38101. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

GENE)RAL/AD  MANAGER— 10,000  to 
30,000  circulation.  Excel  on  sales  and 
training ;  know  all  departments — offset, 
letterpress.  Prefer  isolated  market  chart 
areas  4,  6  or  6.  Employed  now.  Box 
1579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Age  46,  extensive  experience  all  phases. 
Sidelined  two  years  by  illness.  Anxious 
to  return  to  work.  I’m  imaginative, 
creative,  versatile.  Desk,  copyreading. 
Northwestern  grad.  Bob  Herdien,  461 — 
11th  Avenue.  N.E.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.— 33701. 


WELL-KNOWN  AD  MANAGER,  with 
an  unusual  combination  of  experience 
and  skill,  wishes  to  return  to  daily 
field.  Box  1569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADMAN,  proven  sales-Iay- 
out  record:  e.xperienced  offset  or  hot 
metal.  Seeks  carrer  opix)rtunity.  Box 
1653,  Editor  &  ^blisher 


CITY  OR  WIRE  DESK  SLOT  sought 
by  seasoned  pro  interested  in  making 
good  paper  better.  Skilled  writer,  edi¬ 
tor  ;  last  six  years  executive,  major 
news  operation.  Age:  mid-40’s.  Top 
references.  Box  1615,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  YOUNG  city  editor 
or  managing  editor?  26  young  enough? 
Now  a  reporter.  Experienced  in  all 
phases.  Box  1612,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

EDITORIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  in 
Area  2  (feature  articles,  reporting,  in¬ 
terviews,  merchandising  stories,  etc.) 
Own  transportation.  Lorraine  Stone 
(215)  925-5188  or  549-3139. 


WRITER  available  now  for  assign¬ 
ments  in  all  media.  Based  on  West 
Coast.  Research,  write,  edit.  Top  pro. 
Box  1587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUR  MAN  in  Jerusalem — young,  sea¬ 
soned  reporter,  leaving  soon  for  Israel, 
has  weekly  feature  column  or  what¬ 
ever  else  you  want.  Pics,  too.  Price 
reasonable  and  negotiable.  Box  1637, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  in 
Central  Florida.  Features,  business 
stories,  interviews,  photographs.  Gen¬ 
try,  926  Buena  Vista  Ct.,  Orlando, 
Fla.— 32808. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

MACHINIST  —  Intertype,  Linotype, 
Elektron,  TTS,  Computer ;  working 
electronic  background.  Desires  Arizona 
or  West  Coast,  Box  1526,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  29,  family 
man.  Supervised  press  and  stereo  of 
100,000  circulation.  Excellent  resume. 
Ph:  (704)  536-1925  or  write  Box  1598, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

'production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  exten¬ 
sive,  successful  record  with  top  news¬ 
papers  in  all  aspects  of  production 
management,  including  cost  reduction, 
labor  relations,  supervisory  develop¬ 
ment,  new  processes.  E.xi)erience  from 
nuts  and  bolts  to  top  management  with 
medium  and  major  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  College  graduate,  married,  chil¬ 
dren.  Available  on  consulting  basis. 
Box  1519,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  offset:  tyi)esetting, 
camera  and  press;  new  methods  utiliz¬ 
ing  computerize<l  typesetting  and  pho¬ 
tocomposition.  Age  33,  married.  Would 
consider  helping  with  offset  conversion 
for  short  time.  Presently  production 
manager  of  the  Beloit  (Wise.)  Daily 
News.  Employer  knows  of  ad  and  may 
be  used  as  reference.  Sam  McMichael, 
2509  Wood  Dr.,  Beloit,  Wise. — 53511. 
(AC  608)  365-4170. 


JANUARY  ’72  J-ORAD  seeks  job  as 
reporter/ photographer — any  zone.  Mem¬ 
ber,  journalism  honor  society;  UPl 
picture  experience.  Own  all  photo 
equipment,  Jim  Robinson,  1316  W. 
Columbia,  Champaign,  III. — 61820. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR  seeks  return  after 
6  years  out  of  the  field.  Looking  for 
Eklitorship  or  No.  2  spot  on  rural 
weekly.  Blxperienced  in  editorial  and 
advertising.  Salary  open.  Box  1609, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


reporter,  22,  seeks  work  with  daily. 
Zone  1,  2.  Year’s  experience  doing 
everything,  plus  senior  writer,  action 
line  editor  on  college  paper.  Box  1651, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER:  ’71  graduate:  creative  writ¬ 
ing  and  journalism  ;  seeks  writing  posi¬ 
tion — newspaper  or  magazine.  Zone  2. 
Would  prefer  N.Y,C.  Experience  with 
good  Detroit  weekly.  Box  1635,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


m  Name  — 
I  Address, 
i  City - 


■  State. 


-Zip  Code- 


NEED  HELP  ON  PRESSURE  DAYS 
but  budget  won’t  take  added  full- 
timer?  Self-starter,  experienced  ma¬ 
ture  woman  reporter,  feature  writer; 
some  camera:  J-degree.  Will  relocate 
for  4-day  week.  Washington,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Montana,  Northern  California, 
British  Columbia.  Box  1657,  fklitor  & 
Publisher. 


JERUSALEM-BASED  reporter/photo- 
grapher,  with  print  and  radio-tv  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  stringer,  or  regular  po¬ 
sition  with  guarantee.  Box  1639,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTBJR:  Need  a  human-interest 
angle  to  boost  circulation  of  your  week¬ 
ly  or  small-town  daily?  EJxperienced 
degree  man  willing  to  take  peanuts  to 
gain  fresh  start  in  journalism  after 
successful  but  dissatisfying  computer 
stint.  H.  Feldman,  291  E.  51st  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y,— 11203,  (212)  467-8840. 


I  Authorized  by. 

5  Clatsificafion _ 


Copy. 


EXPERIENCED,  imaginative  journal¬ 
ist  searching  for  new  challenge,  inter¬ 
esting  learning  experience.  Will  con¬ 
sider  all  responsible  replies  in  what¬ 
ever  held.  Experience:  wire  service. 
Congressional  PR,  TV  news  and  docu¬ 
mentaries.  Specialty:  feature  writing. 
Reply  Box  1654,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CUB  REPORTER,  experienced  local 
N.Y.C.  paper,  free  lance  writing,  edit¬ 
ing.  Box  1641,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WOMAN’S  PAGE  WRITER,  mature, 
experienced.  Prefer  Eastern  area.  Box 
1649,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

I 

To  Run: _ ^Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  1 

1 

M 

Mail  to:  | 

I 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Ads  for  X-rated  movies 

A  lot  of  editors,  and  their  publishers, 
who  have  been  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  what  to  do  in  their  columns  about 
listing  X-rated  movies  and  accepting  X- 
rated  ad  copy  for  same  may  be  interested 
in  the  approach  by  the  Bangor  (Maine) 
Daily  News. 

Marshall  L.  Stone,  managing  editor,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  policy  of  the  newspaper  in  an 
editorial  “We’re  Not  an  X-Rated  Newspa¬ 
per.”  Boiled  down  it  amounts  to  an  insis¬ 
tence  on  the  ads  being  cleaned  up  and  a 
responsibility  to  tell  readers  what  is  going 
on  in  the  entei-tainment  world  so  they  can 
use  their  own  judgment. 

Some  newspaper  executives  that  refuse 
to  peimit  mention  of  such  movies  either  in 
news  or  advei’tising  space  will  disagi'ee 
but  the  reasoning  in  Mr.  Stone’s  policy 
statement  is  worth  reading.  The  “repug¬ 
nant  phenomenon”  of  X-rated  movies  and 
their  X-rated  ad  copy  is  not  something 
that  is  going  to  go  away  by  ignoring  it, 

“Good  newspapers  reflect  changing 
times,  and  change  with  them.  The  best 
newspapers  reflect  changing  times,  but 
also  anticipate  and  interpret  the  changes; 
and  on  occasion  they  attempt  to  help  make 
the  changes  be  for  the  better  .  .  . 

“Now  we  don’t  rate  our  newspaper  X; 
we  think  of  ourselves  as  G — all  ages  ad¬ 
mitted.  What  can  w'e  do  about  the  X 
movies? 

“On  principle  we  have  supported  the 
Motion  Picture  Code  of  Self-Regulation, 
the  industry’s  attempt  to  police  itself 
through  a  rating  system. 

“On  even  stronger  principle,  we  are 
against  censorship.  The  very  word  is 
anathema  to  the  concept  of  freedom. 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  who  helped  defend 
freedom,  also  helped  deflne  it:  ‘As  it  is 
an  ancient  truth  that  freedom  cannot  be 
legislated  into  existence,  so  it  is  no  less 
obvious  that  freedom  cannot  be  censored 
into  existence.’ 

“We  are  not  going  to  inveigh  against 
the  prurient  screen;  maybe  some  of  it,  as 
defenders  say,  is  truly  ‘art.’  And  not  just 
stag  films. 


“Nor  are  we  here  to  attempt  to  keep 
anyone  from  exhibiting  or  viewing  such 
films;  we  are  not  holier  than  thou. 

“Neither  are  we  going  to  tell  the  people 
who  run  the  movie  houses  for  the  masses — 
legitimate  businesses — ^that  they  cannot 
advertise  their  wares  in  our  pages.  That 
would  be  censorship. 

“But  we  can  insist  they  clean  up  the 
ads,  on  both  X  and  R-rated  movies.  That 
is  not  censorship,  but  editing;  not 
prudery,  but  responsibility;  not  avarice 
for  the  advertisers’  dollar,  but  public  ser¬ 
vice. 

“The  ad  copy  and  illustrations  for  many 
of  the  mass-appeal  sex  films  tend  to  be, 
like  the  covers  of  some  paperback  books, 
as  luridly  come-on  as  the  traffic  will  bear. 
We  have  already  been  exercising  some 
pressure  to  screen  out  the  worst  offend¬ 
ers,  and  we’ve  found  that  if  one  offering 
is  refused  on  the  ground  of  bad  taste, 
there’s  likely  to  be  a  less-offensive  offering 
in  the  wings.  We’re  going  to  set  down 
even  stricter  guidelines  on  acceptability  of 
advertising  copy,  as  of  now.  And  we  here¬ 
with  invite  you,  our  readers,  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  our  judgment. 

“As  for  our  feeling  a  responsibility  to 
accept  such  advei-tisements,  we  think  we 
would  be  doing  a  disservice  to  the  movie¬ 
going  public — especially  to  the  parents  of 
movie-going  youngsters — not  to  tell  you 
what  is  showing  where,  and  how  it  is 
‘rated’. 

“This  public-service  responsibility  to 
tell  our  readers  what’s  going  on  in  the 
mass  entertainment  world  will  carry  over 
from  the  ad  columns  to  our  news  columns, 
‘‘where  our  ‘Entertainment  Timetable’  will 
continue  to  list  area  cinema  offerings — but 
will  add  the  rating.  If  it’s  X-rated,  the 
timetable  will  so  list  it.  Then  it’s  up  to 
you  to  exercise  your  judgment. 

“Two  or  three  newspapers  around  the 
country,  to  our  knowledge,  have  recently 
refused  to  publish  advertisements  for  X- 
rated  pictures,  or  list  such  films  in  their 
daily  timetables. 

“We  don’t  think  that  is  the  right  or 


responsible  course.  It  seems  to  us  that  a 
head  on  the  shoulders  is  worth  any  num¬ 
ber  in  the  sand.  We  think  it  would  be 
prudery  to  hide  our  head  in  the  sand  and 
say:  ‘Such  things  may  exist,  but  we’ve  not 
going  to  admit  their  existence  in  our 
pages.’ 

“And  as  a  parent,  we  think  we  should 
let  other  parents  know  that  the  movie 
their  sons  and  daughters  are  attending  is 
a  ‘nudie,’  even  if  they  can’t  stop  them. 

“We  hope  that  our  small  start  toward 
discouraging  the  movie  industry’s  X- 
ploitation  of  society  will  help  shorten 
what  we  believe  is  a  passing  fad.” 

• 

Collson  fills  Miller’s 
post  on  Elmira  papers 

Robert  L.  Collson,  a  31-year  veteran 
with  the  Gannett  Group  newspapers  in 
Elmira,  N.Y.,  was  named  president  of  El¬ 
mira  Star-Gazette  Inc.,  and  publisher  of 
the  Star-Gazette  and  the  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Paul  Miller,  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  announced  that 
he  was  stepping  aside  as  president  of  the 
Elmira  newspapers  and  turning  that  role 
over  to  Collson. 

The  Elmira  newspapers  were  the  first 
in  the  Gannett  Group,  which  now  includes 
52  daily  newspapers  in  15  states. 

Collson  a  native  of  Elmira,  joined  the 
Elmira  newspapers  in  1940  and  has  held 
positions  in  the  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  departments,  including  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  He  was  named  business  manager  in 
March,  1968,  and  general  manager  last 
February. 

• 

Pseudo  wino  cited 

Robert  Cohen,  a  WSB  Television  report¬ 
er,  has  been  awarded  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Atlanta  Chapter  Quill  Award  for  a 
series  of  reports  on  commercial  blood 
banks.  Posing  as  a  street  derelict,  a  wino, 
and  offering  vague  assurances  about  his 
health,  Cohen  went  to  blood  bank  facilities 
to  personally  test  the  restrictions  for  sel¬ 
ling  his  blood.  As  a  result  of  what  he 
found  and  revealed  to  viewers,  two  state 
legislators  have  promised  to  propose  legis¬ 
lation  to  close  the  loopholes  in  the  state 
laws  governing  blood  banks. 


Orlando  mailaway 
goes  around  world 

The  Orlando  Sentinel’s  1971 
mailaway  edition  was  a  566- 
page  record-setter  that  sent 
the  story  of  Walt  Disney 
World  and  Central  Florida  to 
households  of  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world  except 
Red  China. 

More  than  36,000  mailaway 
orders  were  received  for  the 
November  21  edition,  which 
weighed  5%  pounds  a  copy. 
The  record  press  run  of  240,- 
000  copies  required  588  tons  of 
newsprint  and  was  a  sellout. 
Some  carriers  rented  pickup 
trucks  for  deliveries. 


Herald  Trib  reunion 

Alumni  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  a  reunion  December 
10  at  Bleeck’s  Artists  and 
Writers  Club,  behind  the  old 
Herald-Trib  building  in  West 
40th  Street.  The  program  will 
be  from  “7  p.m.  onward.” 
The  moming-Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  closed  in  April  1966. 

Kenneth  Hurd  Sr.  dies 

Kenneth  B.  Hurd  Sr.,  74,  re¬ 
tired  Hearst  publisher,  died 
November  26  at  Concord,  N.H., 
after  a  long  illness.  He  retired 
eight  years  ago  as  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Hearst. 


AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave..  N.W.,  20036  •  (202)393-3456 
Chicago:  1507  Tribune  Tower,  60611  •  (312)337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  •  (214)748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  St.,  94104  •  (415)392-5671 
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The  ideal 


We  can  shape  a  new 
technology  that  moves  us 
toward  a  future  which 
honors  the  human  dimension. 


Man  has  created  a  technology 
that  distorts  his  humanity. 


We  must  balance  technological 
and  human  factors.  Working 
together,  we  can  build  a 
humanized  technology  that  is 
our  servant,  not  our  master. 


Suddenly,  we  know  man’s 
technological  genius  has  not 
been  an  unmixed  blessing. 
Blinded  by  its  power  to  create 
material  abundance,  all  of  us 
allowed  it  to  become  an  end 
unto  itself  and,  in  the  process, 
to  ravage  the  environment. 


The  real 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany  <> 


COLORADO  surrounds  Denver,  where 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  starts  the  day  off 
right  for  205,415  daily  subscribers.  That’s  a 
gain  of  more  than  4,000  over  last  year.  Sunday 
gained  7,611  to  227,100.* 


COLORADO  responds  to  the  News’ 
voice.  Join  other  respected  advertisers  who 
will  place  more  than  40,000,000  lines  in  the 
News  this  year.  Share  in  the  pleasure  of  doing 
business  with  the  News. 

*ABC  Publisher’s  Statement,  9/30/71 

Start  your  day  with  Denver’s 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

So  much  of  Colorado  does. 


COLORADO  continues  its  fascination 
for  those  businesses  who  want  to  grow  along 
with  the  News.  This  year  our  records  show 
total  advertising  gains  of  8.7%  through  Octo¬ 
ber.  National  more  than  12%;  Classified  more 
than  11%  and  Retail,  7%. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 


COLORADO  likes  Denver’s  Rocky 
Mountain  News.  Readers  like  its  tabloid  size, 
its  vigor,  courage,  and  concerned  attitudes. 


Advertising  Department 
200  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.,  10017 
Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Detroit 
Los  Angeles  •  Philadelphia  •  San  Francisco 
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